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By the Author of ‘‘ Dame Durden,” “* My Lord Conceit,” 
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BOOK VIII. 
CHAPTER III. 
‘'T1LL. DEATH CLAIMS ONE OR OTHER.” 


WHEN Adrian Lyle reached his old 
rooms that night, he found them warm and 
bright with fire and lamp-light, and his old 
landlady looking eagerly out to welcome 
him. 

It seemed so long since he had had any 
, sort of home or any sort of welcome, that 
the strangeness and the comfort almost 
brought tears to his eyes. When he 
entered the little sitting-room the cloth was 
) laid, a basket of scarlet tulips made a 
brilliant spot of colour in the centre, and 
home-made bread and cake and other 
| dainties were spread in lavish abundance 
for his evening meal. As his eye turned 
from these hospitable preparations they 
rested on a letter laid on his plate. He 
glanced at the superscription, and his heart 
> fluttered like a girl’s. 

How well he knew that delicate foreign 
hand ; its small clear letters, and regular 
strokes! He put the letter in his breast- 
| pocket, intending to read it when he was 

alone. He had not the heart to ignore the 
motherly old landlady’s kind attentions, or 
turn a deaf ear to her warm congratula- 
tions on his reappearance, However, she 
ceased fussing at last, and left him to 
drink his tea in comfort. 

Then he drew his chair near the fire, and 
took the letter out, and broke the seal 
with trembling fingers. 

“Dear Mr. LYLE,” it said, “I hear you 
have left the hotel. Perhaps I may not see 
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you again, for I am going away from here 


\ 


to-morrow with my mother. But I cannot ; 


go away without telling you how grateful I 
am for all you have done for me and for 
her. I do not deserve such a friend. 
Heaven knows what might have chanced 
to me but for you! These words seem so 
cold, and it is so hard for me to express 


what I would desire to say ; but you must 


know what is in my heart, and in all this 
sad and terrible trouble I think, but for 
you, I should have died. Looking back 
now, it seems I always saw you, or heard 
your voice ; and even in the darkness and 
the cloud and the terror your face looked 
out at me and bid me hope. And yet, 
when I think of you —so strong — so 
great—so good—it seems more than 
wonderful that you should ever have 
thought of me at all, still more that you 
should have taken so much trouble for 
me, as I learn from my mother’s lips you 
have taken. You know all my history 
now, Mr. Lyle. There is nothing in my 
life hidden from you, and the fact that you 
can forgive me and still be my friend 
seems to lift my soul up to Hope once 
more. But, dear Mr. Lyle, I know 
now that I have no right or claim upon 
your friendship any longer. I am a wicked 
fellow-creature in the eyes of all good men 
and women. Iam not fit to touch your 
hand or listen to your voice. Every day— 
every hour—this knowledge comes more 
and more home to me. The very atten- 
dants in this hotel look askance when they 
come into my room, as if they saw all my 
miserable story branded on my face. Mr. 
Lyle, I cannot bear it, so I am going away, 
Iand my mother; and this is to bid you 
good-bye, and to beg you to forgive 
me if you can, and not to try to see me 


again. Oh, it is very hard to say that, 
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but it is my duty, for I have done you 
only harm, and I can never do you 
anything else, or be anything but a dis- 
grace to your generous and noble friend- 
ship. 

“Bat it is not for me. I never should 
have accepted it. I see that now. The 
scorn of others would strike at you for my 
sake, and I could not, oh, I could not bear 
—that. Don’t think I say this without 
knowing what I say. A woman who has 
gone through what I have gone through 
has lived her life by hours of suffering ; 
and I, though I seem so young, feel old, as 
no age could make me. I and my mother 
are happy now, and it is to you we owe 
our happiness ; but we must not spoil your 
life any longer. We both see that, and so 
we will go our way, and, though we shall 
never, never forget you and all you have 
done for us, we think it is best not to tell 
you where we are going; only to say that 
every day we live we shall pray for you, 
and think of you as the noblest and best 
man that the world holds. And now 
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““P.S.—I add these lines to say that if 
ever he comes back, it is best you should 
know nothing of me, and that I only wish 
you to say that I never wish to see him 
again ; that now I know him as he is, I could 
not bear to look on his face and remember 
that old happy time when I thought he 
loved me as I loved him; that is all my 
last message. I forgive him; but I will 
not of my own will see him ever again ; 
only I hold myself his wife till death 
claims one or other.” 

The letter dropped from Adrian Lyle’s 
hands ; only those last words rang in his 
ears as though he heard her own voice 
speaking them : “till death claims one or 
other.” 

And meanwhile he must take up the old 
heavy, weary burden of life, uncheered by 
any hope of seeing that sweet face, of 
hearing that tender voice, whose faintest 
echo thrilled his heart as never woman’s 
voice had done, or could do again. 

He picked up the sheets which had 
fluttered to the ground ; they seemed like 
sentient things, and there was pain, keen 
as torture, in their very touch. He pushed 
aside his untasted tea, and leaned his 
elbows on the table, and bent his head 
down on his trembling hands, and tried to 
_— clearly, calmly, of what had come to 

im. 
He did not—he could not—blame her. 





She had acted rightly and generously. His 
nature understood hers too well for even a 
moment’s misconception ; but all the same 
she had taken the very surest way of en- 
dearing herself still more to his memory, 
and of adding a fresh ache to his suffering 
heart. To have taken herself out of his 
life ; how hard it seemed! so hard that he 
felt instinctively it must have been right 
since it bore Duty’s indelible stamp ; so 
hard, that as he thought of it—of grey, sad 
days, of long nights uncheered by hope of 
any glad to-morrow—it seemed as if he had 
no strength left to bear his burden any 
longer ; as if he must creep aside to some 
lonely and forgotten place and there cast 
it down, and himself beside it, and pray 
for death and peace. 

Minutes passed, but he took no heed, 
only sat there looking through a mist of 
tears and pain at the delicate, clear words 
which had told him his doom so tenderly, 
and yet so cruelly. 

The sorrow and the beauty of that wasted 
life came home to him, as never had it 
done yet. He scemed to read the torture 
of the girl’s frank, innocent soul, brought 
face to face with the degradation she had 
at last realised. He could do nothing for 
her any more. She shrank even from 
seeing him ; like a hounded creature, she 
had chosen to drag herself away into lowli- 
ness and darkness, there to suffer and 
endure till time should ease, or death 
release her. 

That act of voluntary martyrdom touched 
him, as a child’s act of sublime folly some- 
times touches hearts that have placed 
reason on a higher level than feeling. He 
knew how she had clung to him, trusted 
to him, thought, acted, reasoned as he had 
directed ; and now, because she feared to 
wrong his friendship, she had cast herself 
adrift without hesitation. It was over- 
wrought ; it was unwise; but he knew that 
it was noble ; and he knew too that in some 
sense she shared his pain, and realised the 
cost of her voluntary sacrifice, though she 
could never, never realise what that cost 
was to him. 

He put the letter in his breast. Its 
tender regrets seemed to thrill him with 
mingled hope and dread, but the echo of 
those last words beat in his brain for 
many a weary day to come; “Till death 
claims one or other.” For an awful fear 
flitted like a pale ghost before him this 
morning, of that changed and wasted face, 
and his heart prayed without ceasing, “ Not 
her, O Heaven—not her.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL. 


THE next morning brought Mr. Bray to 
Adrian Lyle’s rooms in person, to beg him 
to reconsider his resolution, and once 
again resume his old duties. 

At first the younger man listened in 
silence, feeling that he had little inclination 
for argument and little strength for refusal ; 
but gradually it dawned upon him that if 
he wished to see Neale Kenyon he had 
better remain where he was, and that work 
and occupation were preferable to idleness, 
and might in some way serve to lighten 
the length and weariness of days to come. 
He ended, therefore, by agreeing with the 
old Rector’s wishes, and once more resumed 
the duties he had laid aside. 

How he lived through the days and 
weeks that followed he scarcely knew. He 
came and went ; he was as patient, as help- 
ful, as unselfish as ever he had been in all 
matters of ministration and usefulness ; 
but there were times when thought would 
not be lulled to rest; times when the day’s 
work was over, and he would go home to 
face dark and lonely hours, or seek his 
couch and lay himself down blind and sick 
with pain, groaning in the bitterness of his 
soul's anguish, ‘ How long, O Heaven, how 
| long ¢” 
|| Sometimes he felt that to live like this 

was so unnatural that he could not bear up 
| against it; that the strongest physical force 
must give way; and he would become 
| hopeless of his own endurance. But taxed 
| as that endurance was, it bore the strain 
|| nobly and heroically ; bore it for the sake 
of duty yet to be performed—certainly for 
| no hope that the fulfilments of such duty 
|| would ever bring reward. 
| As he thought of the bitter mysteries 
'| of life, he thought also, “she has to bear 
|| this pain as well as I;” and then her face 
| would live before his aching eyes in all its 
'| changed, sad beauty, and the longing to see 
| it once more became well-nigh unbearable, 
But the weary month came to an end at 
| last, and each day he expected to hear that 
| Neale Kenyon had arrived. 

He had never been to the Abbey since 
the day of Sir Roy’s funeral. He knew 
Alexis was there with Lady Breresford, 
but he kept away, even though the elder 
| lady had invited him more than once. 

He never imagined how the proud girl’s 
heart craved for the mere sound of his 
|| Voice ; how easily he might have lightened 








those days of mourning for her; with 
what a leap of pulses she had learnt that 
he had resumed his duties and was at his 
old post once more. But it is a strange 
fact that the routine of life—once broken— 
rarely, if ever, can be taken up and 
resumed as of old. And the frank and 
pleasant intercourse between Adrian Lyle 
and herself could never be replaced on its 
previous footing, however much she might 
desire it. 

But she would not acknowledge this yet. 
She had faith in time, and perhaps in her 
own power tocharm. She knew she must 
humble her pride to win Adrian Lyle’s 
forgiveness, but she was ready enough to 
do that now. Sorrow and regret had 
touched her heart; shame had swept with 
hot breath across the icy calm and perfect 
culture of her enchanted garden. She had 
been moved from the serenity of self- 
consciousness, and remorse and regret had 
broken down the very barriers she had 
deemed invincible, and left her painfully 
aware that her fate was no more to be 
controlled by her desires, or bounded by 
her own judgement, than that of any other 
fallible creature who owns the gift of life. 

She too waited with impatience and 
resentment the arrival of her cousin. 
She had resolved to break off the engage- 
ment between them, though such an act 
necessitated her giving up her old home. 
The caprice that had led her to accept him 
had borne bitter fruit, and she could not 
but acknowledge the fact. But for that, 
this disgrace would have been averted, and 
Neale might now be free to make that 
mock marriage a reality, 

The cowardice of his conduct disgusted 
her. She had studied every word of that 
trial, and her heart had grown hot with 
rage and indignation as she had read of the 
sufferings endured by the unfortunate girl, 
whose fate had hung in so tragic a balance. 
Of the inner secrets of that story, of her 
father’s connection with it, and the still 
more painful circumstances which had led 
to his death, she was happily ignorant. 

Two people only could have told her 
these facts, and the lips of one were sealed 
by honour, and the lips of the other by 
shame ; so the proud head might still lift 
itself up with the old defiance, unknowing 
of the horrors it had escaped. 

Thus the days drifted by, and the time 
was at hand when the arrival of the 
“ Orient,” bearing Neale Kenyon’s name on 
its list of passengers, might be confidently 
expected. 
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The night before he was to arrive at the 
Abbey, Alexis received a note from 
Adrian Lyle, requesting her to ask her 
cousin to call on him at his earliest con- 
venience, as he had a matter of importance 
to communicate, Alexis resolved to send 
Neale at once to him, as she preferred the 
young man should hear this story from the 
lips of one of his own sex. 

She felt a curious disinclination to see 
him again. The cowardice and meanness of 
his conduct revolted her. It had offended 
her taste; it had outraged her dignity. 
She felt that she could neither forgive nor 
excuse it; but perhaps the sharpest sting 
it held for her, was that on account of it 
she had for once lost self-command, dignity, 
serenity, all on which she most prided her- 
self—and had forgotten them before Adrian 
Lyle. All he had said to her on that night 
was like a persistent echo in her ear. 
Never, as long as she lived, could she for- 
get it, or her own after remorse. 

Thus it happened that when Neale 
Kenyon arrived, dusty, tired, worn with his 
long, fatiguing journey and the haste he 
had made, his only welcome at the Abbey 
was the news of Sir Roy’s death, com- 
municated by the old butler, and a few 
curt lines from Alexis saying that she did 
not feel equal to seeing him, and enclosing 
Adrian Lyle’s request. 

Neale read the two notes in a stupefied, 
bewildered way. The news of his uncle’s 
death was a great shock to him. He had 
never oquiel it, and naturally associated 
it at once with the urgent message that 
had brought him home. The change it 
would make in his own fortunes and posi- 
tion did not occur to him so readily as 
might have been expected. 

He sat down in the library in the dusk 
of the mild February day, and read and 
re-read those two brief, cold notes with a 
very heavy heart. He felt instinctively 
that they foreboded no good, and he 
knew that he would rather have had an 
interview with anyone in the world than 
with Adrian Lyle. 

He roused himself at last. There was a 
tray containing wine and biscuits on the 
table, and he poured himself out two or 
three glasses, and drank them off rapidly. 
“‘T may as well get it over,” he said, and 
without word or message for his cousin, he 
left the Abbey, and took his way to the 
village. 

The peace, the beauty, the fragrant 
English air, the new fresh grass of the 
fields, the rich brown of the ploughed 


earth, all smote his senses with that glad- | 


ness of nature that is more akin to pain— 
so sunny, and ofttimes so sad, are its 
associations. 

The sun was just sinking behind a range 
of distant hills, the dying notes of a bird’s 
song came clear and sweet on the soft 
spring air. Neale Kenyon heard it witha 
sudden pang of remembrance, for a bird’s 
song always reminded him of Gretchen— 
always brought back a picture of blossoming 
woods, and the ripple of water, and a young 
girl’s face—itself an embodiment of spring 
—bent over the wild field-daisies in her 
lap. He hurried on, impatient of such 
remembrance now, though he wondered 
what Adrian Lyle would say when he 
found that his conduct with regard to the 
girl was known. 

‘¢ Poor little Gretchen !” he thought now, 
half sadly, half regretfully; “but, of 
course, it must have had an end some 
time. Those follies can’t last. But I was 
awfully in love withher once. Well, she’s 
changed too, that’s one comfort. I’m 
afraid I behaved badly, but what could I 
do? She was regularly thrown at me by 
those curmudgeons. I had to get her 
away from them, and there was no such 
thing as getting married in that cursed 
country. However, as things have turned 
out, that’s no matter for regret. I suppose 
I must marry Alexis now, and settle down 
into a regular country squire. Well, I’ve 
plenty of inducements here.” 

The soliloquy ended with a complacent 
glance over the surrounding country, a 
feeling that it was not in human nature to 
regret the choice that had made him owner 
of a splendid estate, even if it were saddled 
with a wife so difficult of comprehension 
as Alexis Kenyon. 

“She’s thoroughbred, every inch,” he 
mused ; “she'll reign here likea queen. I 
shall be very proud of her, and she must 
have been fond of me, or she’d never have 
consented to an engagement. A girl who 
might have been a princess, too !” 

By which reasoning it will be perceived 
that Neale Kenyon’s views had somewhat 
altered during his absence in India, and 
his association with that gay and gallant 
regiment, the —th, to whom all women 
meant fair game, provided they had the 
ammunition to bring them down. 

With pleasant visions of proprietorship 
and patronage, of royal expenditure and 
unstinted enjoyment, he beguiled the long 
road to the village, and arrived at Adrian 








Lyle’s door just as the sun had sunk out of 
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sight, and the faint primrose hue of twilight 
was softly falling over the quiet street and 
the spire of the grey old church. 

He was told Mr. Lyle was in, and the 
old woman led him to the parlour with 
many respectful curtseys and congratula- 
tions, and all of which were soothing to 
his new sense of dignity and importance. 

The room was dimly lighted by a fire in 
the low old-fashioned grate, and as the 
young man advanced he saw a figure sitting 
beside it, a figure that, aroused by his 
entrance, rose straight and stern, and with 
so awful a change on the remembered 
features, that for a moment Neale Kenyon 
scarcely recognised the face as that of the 
man he had known and feared, and now 
defied. 

In silence the two faces looked back at 
each other, the words that each had framed 
as greeting seeming to fail them utterly. 
It was Neale Kenyon who first resumed 
his self-command. Adrian Lyle leant 
heavily against the mantel-shelf by which 
he stood ; every limb trembled ; the feelings 
let loose within his heart seemed to stifle 
him—only when he heard that remembered 
voice did power and self-control return. 

“IT have received your message,” said 
Neale Kenyon curtly. “What is it you 
want with me?” 

“ What?” The blood fiushed in a 
burning tide to Adrian Lyle’s face, ‘ You 
dare,” he said, ‘to pretend ignorance? I 
want to know the reason of the lie you told 
me that night in Rome, and repeated as 
truth here when we met again. That is 
the first thing. Afterwards——” 

“Oh,” said Neale coolly, ‘never mind 
about afterwards. If you have only sent 
for me to go over that old story, you have 
wasted your time. I am not accountable 
to you or to any man for my actions.” 

A blow would not have conveyed deeper 
insult than those words, nor fired Adrian 
Lyle’s blood as did their insolent defiance. 
He made one rapid stride across the room, 
turned the key in the door, and then put 
it in his pocket. Having done this he 
seized Neale Kenyon, and with a strength 
that seemed superhuman, he forced him 
into a chair and held him there pinioned, 
and powerless as a child in his strong and 
passionate grasp. 

“ Now listen,” he said, ‘coward and 
traitor that you are! Learn the fruits of 
your selfish passion, and then dare to repeat 
to my face that you are not accountable for 
it;” and in words, every one keen as a 
barbed arrow, he spoke out the whole 





terrible truth of that tragedy of shame ; 
he painted the picture of betrayal—misery 
—madness—guilt—in colours so strong and 
frightful, that the young man shrank aghast 
and trembling from the horrors it repre- 
sented. 

Adrian Lyle had reached that extreme 
point of suffering when the knowledge of 
another’s pain gives almost mental joy ; 
every line of that shrinking face he read 
and joyed to read—all the horror and self- 
accusation of those broken words were 
sweet as music to his ears. 

He did not spare his enemy one detail ; 
he showed him his name and high estate 
pilloried by the world’s knowledge of his 
secret ; the world’s scorn of his cowardice ; 
he showed him the blood of his child cry- 
ing dumbly from its unknown grave; the 
broken heart, the lost reason of the 
deceived girl calling for judgement on her 
betrayer. He told him in words of scath- 
ing contempt how every honourable and 
right-feeling man would regard him now ; 
he wrested away with ruthless hand all 
self-excuse, all sophistry that would fain 
have pictured as ‘“‘a foolish woman,” or 
an ‘error of youth,” the sin he had com- 
mitted in the eyes of Heaven. He pictured 
too clearly for any extenuation the irreme- 
diable evil he had wrought, and left him 
weak, and terrified, and robbed of every 
shred of vindication, a trembling coward, 
shrinking, with hidden eyes and ashen 
face, from that towering form that breathed 
out strength, and justice, and wrath with 
all the majesty of right, and all the 
passion of a cherished vengeance. But 
even now, Adrian Lyle knew that that 
vengeance eluded him. 

He could do nothing; that was the 
bitterest pang of all. Even in this hour, 
when at last accuser and accused stood 
face to face, what satisfaction was gained ? 
None, none, none ! so cried his heart. 

The fury of his just wrath spent itself 
for nothing, save the sight of that crushing 
shame, the knowledge that never again 
in life would Neale Kenyon lift up his 
head and defy him with insolent pride ; 
that he never could forget the humiliation 
of this one hour, or cease to feel its shadow 
upon the future he had deemed so safe 
and prosperous a thing. 

But for himself—Adrian Lyle’s hand 
suddenly relaxed its hold—his anger 
seemed to stand forth as a poor, vain 
thing, unworthy the dignity of manhood 
and priesthood, and the sacred calling that 
was his, 
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He moved away from that shrinking 
form, and sank exhausted and conscience- 
stricken into his own chair. There was 
a long and terrible silence. Neale Kenyon 
felt that speech was almost an impossi- 
bility. What in all the gamut of human 
language could express the agony of his 
soul, the humiliation that crushed him to 
the dust before this man who had read 
him as Heaven might read him; whose 
grand and spotless life was in itself an 
unspoken reproach to the cowardly selfish- 
ness of his own ? 

He was thankful for the darkness of the 
room ; he could not have met that fierce, 
accusing gaze. His brain grew dizzy 
beneath the weight of conflicting feeling 
and conflicting thoughts. He felt stifling, 
choked ; the room seemed closing in upon 
him. He rose blindly to his feet and 
stretched his hands out to the darkness 
and the silence. 

“ Let me go,” he cried hoarsely ; “I must 
have air—I feel stifled. I never dreamt 
of this; never, as Heaven judges me. I 
will go to her; it is not too late. I will 
sacrifice my future—my life, if need be. 
Oh, for Heaven’s sake, Lyle, let me go! 
Tell me where she is!” 

Then Adrian Lyle lifted his face from 
the gathering shadows, and the gleam of 
the firelight showed its changed and wasted 
features, from which all wrath had fled. 

“T cannot tell you,” he said. “I do 
not know myself. But this I can say, it 
is not her wish ever to see your face again, 
though she will hold herself your wife till 
death.” 

In those words that spoke his own doom 
there was pain so infinite that Neale 
Kenyon could not doubt their truth for a 
single moment, 

Even reparation was taken from his 
hands. He felt stunned, and bewildered, 
and full of struggling fears, each one of 
which showed more deadly harm dealt by 
his hand in the past, confronting him like 
a@ monument of dread and evil in the 
future. 

“Tf she is ill, suffering, in want,” he 
cried aloud, ‘‘O Heaven, be merciful to 
her! On me let thy judgement fall.” 

“Your prayer, like your repentance, 
comes too late to save her whom you have 
wronged,” said Adrian Lyle. ‘Nothing 
can restore what you robbed, in very 
wantonness of an idle hour. Go your way 
now. My mission is accomplished. Almost 
I could pray Heaven that our paths may 
never meet in life again !” 





He moved forwards blindly, uncertainly ; 
he flung open the door, and the light from 
the passage beyond shone on either face. 

As Neale Kenyon looked on him a 
great wave of pity swept over his heart, 
and his eyes seemed suddenly dim. In- 
stinctively he stretched out his hand; but 
then let it slowly drop. 

“No,” he muttered hoarsely, “ I’m not 
worthy to touch your hand. I know it 
now.” Then his eyes sank, his voice grew 
low and indistinct. ‘ Would to Heaven,” 
he cried brokenly, “that she had loved— 

ou!” 

And with those words he went out into 
the darkness and silence of the night, 
leaving Adrian Lyle alone once more with 
the memory of his hour of vengeance. 





A VETERAN GLOBE-TROTTER. 


— 


BARON VON HUBNER, Austrian Minister, 
formerly Ambassador at Rome, had already 
been round the world: through the Suez 
Canal; thence from Australia to China 
and Japan, and back by way of America ; 
and his “Promenade” is one of the best- 
written records of globe-trotting that have 
yet been published. But he wanted to 
see India, and, therefore, in his old age, 
he set out again, amid the plaudits of his 
English friends. 

“What a plucky old fellow he is!” he 
heard they were saying of him at the 
Travellers’ Club; but he took the com- 
pliment for what it was worth, remarking, 
‘if anything happens to me, I know they'll 
all say : ‘what an old fool he was!’” 

Having made up his mind to go, he 
determined to do the thing in style. No 
Suez Canal for him this time; he would 
double the Cape; nay, he would stop 
there and try to get to the bottom of the 
Boer difficulty. So he sailed from Ply- 
mouth in June, 1883, and, soon wearied 
of the long sea passage, with nothing to 
break the monotony but that big infirmary, 
Madeira, where, in everything, the Portu- 
guese groundwork shows itself through the 
thick English varnish. 

Like everybody else he was struck with 
the view of Table Mountain from the sea; 
the changes of colour—opal-blue in the 
morning, dull gold in the afternoon, rose- 
red towards sundown, deep violet after 
sunset; and, unlike most people, he stands 
up for Cape Town, with its narrow, wind- 
ing streets and its houses in Queen Anne 
style, or even earlier. He has Mr, Rus- 
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kin’s horror of wide thoroughfares running 
at right angles and rows of tall houses all 
as like one another as so many drops of 
water. He regrets the Grand Canal, 
bordered with oaks brought from Holland; 
he also regrets the braziers, with which, no 
doubt, the Mynheers and their wives made 
themselves comfortable; for in his hotel 
there are no fire-places, and it is a 
nuisance to have to wrap yourself in plaids 
whenever Table Mountain puts on its 
cloud-covering. 

Baron Hiibner was naturally anxious to 
see as much as he could of the natives. 
Cetewayo was no longer a prisoner ; but 
he was introduced to Langalibalele, whose 
cause Bishop Colenso so chivalrously cham- 
pioned, and who certainly seems to have got 
harder lines than he deserved. Lord Carnar- 
von reversed the judgement by which he 
had been pronounced a rebel; but as, in the 
meanwhile the sentence had been carried 
out, his tribe broken up, and their cattle 
confiscated, it was thought best to keep 
him prisoner. Had he been set free, he 
would naturally have tried to gather his 
men together, and this would have caused 
disturbances. ‘‘ Poor fellow!” the Baron 


thought, ‘he was going mad.” While they 


were talking, his features suddenly became 
distorted with rage, and he cried : 

“How long are they going to keep me 
here ¢” 

His son, who acted as interpreter ex- 
plained : 

‘Angry! Very angry 
” No wonder the Baron was sorry he saw 

im. 

‘It’s the only painful remembrance,” 
says he, ‘that I carried away from the 
Cape.” 

Everything else was pleasant: the pictu- 
resque glens of Baines’s Kloof; the Veldt, 
covered in September with the scarlet 
blossoms of the euphorbia and the pink of 
the heather; the old Huguenot families 
(he stayed with one named Hugo, whose 
ancestors came over in 1693), plain in dress 
and speech, without a trace of elegance, 
but equally free from coarseness. Not one 
of them can speak a word of French; the 
Government insisted that all settlers should 
speak Dutch and nothing else. 

In some things he remarks a change for 
the worse, notably in the treatment of the 
blacks. A century ago, when Le Vaillant 
visited the colony, all went to one church ; 
now whites and blacks have each their own 
place of worship. Religion then meant a 
good deal more than it does now. 


” 
! 





Most modern Boers feel like him with 
whom Dr. Moffatt was to stay the night. 
At evening prayer the missionary asked : 

“Won't you call in the servants ?” 

To which the Boer replied by turning 
to his son, and saying: 

“ Pieter, will you go out and bring in 
the baboons ?” 

Moffatt did the wisest thing a man could 
do under the insult. He read the story 
in the Gospel of taking the children’s bread 
and giving it to dogs; and when he came 
to the words, ‘‘ Yea, Lord, but the dogs 
under the table do eat of the children’s 
crumbs,” the Boer, who had been shuffling 
uneasily, got up and himself called in the 
coloured part of his household. 

‘How the blacks feel to the whites?” was 
& question our traveller often asked, but 
the only answer he could get was: ‘ You 
may as well ask from what quarter the 
wind will blow to-morrow. They are as 
fickle as children. Our safety lies in the | 
impossibility of their ever combining ; and 
when a tribe has made up its mind to 
attack, some of them begin to chatter, and 
to brag of the mischief they’re going to 
do.” In the middle of Pondoland is a 
factory of some sixty Europeans, living 
amidst the blacks, on ground bought by Sir 
Bartle Frere for four thousand pounds ; 
they are not a bit afraid, and (says the 
Baron) have no cause for fear. ‘‘ You can 
always get on with the natives if you have 
a light yet firm hand, and if you take care 
to make them understand that they are in 
the wrong when you punish them, Fail 
to do this, and they, light-hearted though 
they are, never forgive nor forget.” 

The Boer is not so easy to get on with ; 
he likes to keep to himself, and, when 
other settlers come near, he ‘ makes 
tracks,” like the pioneers in Fenimore 
Cooper's old novels. 

Between King William’s Town and the 
sea is a German colony, with villages called 
Braunschweig, Berlin, etc. ; for as soon as 
the English appeared, the Boers determined 
to sell, and a number of settlers from the 
Fatherland bought their farms very cheap. 
The Boer is like the ostrich, which cannot 
be kept in a small enclosure ; if you try, he 
spites you by rubbing his feathers against 
your wire fence. 

Our traveller was struck with the un- 
likeness of the different towns; in the 
western provinces they are unmistakeably 
Dutch ; King William’s Town, East 
London, Graham’s Town, struck him as 
very English—the latter with its churches, 
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and its clerical society, might pass for one of 
our Cathedral cities—Durban, with its wide, 
straight streets, struck him as American- 
looking. 

On the voyage to Durban, by the way, 
he fell in with a Yankee who, having 
made a big fortune in the war, spent it 
all in exposing the shams of spiritualism. 
While “doing Europe,” as rich Americans 
do, he had found out the imposture, and 
went back, full of righteous wrath, and 
expecting to be listened to with gratitude, 
Instead of that he got hooted, mobbed, 
drawn into costly lawsuits; and, at last, 
sick at heart and well-nigh ruined, he 
turned conjurer. “I’ve done well in Australia 
and New Zealand, and I’m sure,” said he, 
“T shall do well here. I can work the 
Davenport Brothers’ trick, and the rest of 
them ; and it’s much easier to succeed in 
that sort of thing than to persuade a ninny 
that he is being duped by a knave.” At 
Pieter-Maritzburg, of which the name 
reminds us that the Dutch had the start of 
us in Natal, our Baron got a present of 
real assegais, not the shams which are made 
in Birmingham and sent out to the Zulus ; 
and from his host, Sir H. Buller, he heard 
about a former guest, the ill-fated Prince 
Napoleon, who was proud of his agility in 
leaping on horseback, and would always 
wait till his comrades had mounted before 
flinging himself into the saddle. This is 
what cost him his life. 

Politically, Baron Hiibner did not think 
the South African Colonies in a pleasant 
state. Perpetual changes, owing mainly to 
the changes of home policy, had made 
everybody gloomy and unsettled. He 
thinks we change Governors too often, 
What are five years out there? It takes 
nearly two for a man to get used to the 
place ; and the last year is spent in packing 
up and saying good-bye. Above all, he 
thinks the blacks must not be left to the 
tender mercies of the Colonial Government: 
he would make of South Africa a second 
India ; but he forgets that in India there 
are no white settlers to speak of, and 
that, moreover, “the mild Hindoo” is 
much more manageable than the good- 
tempered, laughing Caffir. 

From Cape Town to Melbourne is a long 
stretch. It took just twenty days, saddened 
by the presence, among a crowd of sturdy 
Australians, of a young man whom the 
doctors had sent on a sea-voyage. ‘ What 
can a doctor be thinking of,” asks the 
Baron, “ to expose a poor fellow to the bad 
cooking, the sleeplessness brought on by 





the ship’s rolling, and the heart sinking 
which is sure to seize an invalid when he 
lands and finds himself alone among 
strangers?” Another passenger was a 
Scotch Missionary, who had written a book, 
“Christian Missions to Wrong Places, 
among Wrong Races, and in Wrong 
Hands.” According to him, all the coloured 
races, except the blacks of Africa, the 
Hindoos, and the yellow men of China and 
Japan, are doomed to speedy extinction. 
“ What's the use, then,” asked this logical 
colonist, “of trying to convert them? 
Much better withdraw your missionaries 
from them, and send them to work where 
there’s some permanent good to be done.” 

Our Baron was delighted with the 
Mayor of Bluffs, which place he reached 
after a stormy ten days’ run from Mel- 
bourne. This was a self-made man, who, 
having failed as a gold-digger, had suc- 
ceeded as tanner and shoemaker ; “ while 
giving me an admirable sketch of the 
isle, he was carefully examining my boots, 
and admiring their Paris cut and French 
material.” Round Wakatipou Lake he was 
struck with the Arctic look of the land- 
scape—snow reaching far down the slopes 
of the mountains, and below nothing but 
the yellow tussock-grass ; nota trace of the 
rich vegetation which in the deep valleys 
forms such a delightful contrast with the 
peaks and glaciers. The railway to Christ- 
church, running along the edge of the cliff, 
seemed almost as dangerous as the viaducts 
and curves which had taken the Baron’s 
breath away as he steamed from Durban to 
Pieter-Maritzburg, 

Christchurch, with its grandly built 
University, the hall of which seems as if it 
had been brought over bodily from Oxford 
or Cambridge, was just like a choice bit of 
England over again ; loafing in Worcester 
Street on Sunday morning, he could 
not realise that he was at the Antipodes. 
There is this, to him, delightful difference, 
that manual labour is held in due honour. 
No need to ask, as John Ball, the crazy 
priest, taught Jack Cade’s men to do, 
‘‘when Adam delved where was then the 
gentleman?” You are a “cropper,” ere 
you hire of a squatter so many acres at a 
very low rent, undertaking to sow them 
with corn and thus getting rid of the 
tussock and leaving the ground clear for 
English grass. You work hard yourself, 
for the cropper who trusts to hired labour 
is safe to be ruined ; but, if you know how 
to behave in society, the blisters on your 
hands will be no bar to your sitting down, 
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when you have washed and dressed, at the 
best table in the colony. 

A “sundowner” belongs to a lower 
grade. He is the tramp of the Antipodes; 
and may be found outside a squatter’s 
house, lying under a hedge till sunset 
entitles him to the supper and lodging 
which are remorselessly refused to any one 
who asks for them by daylight. 

Despite the charm of Christchurch, Wel- 
lington, with its land-locked harbour like 
Dartmouth, seemed to our traveller far 
more picturesque than any of the southern 
island towns. Everything is of wood, 
because of the frequent earthquakes, The 
public offices form the biggest wooden 
building in the world. 

“What can New Zealand want,” thought 
our Baron, “with such a multitude of 
splendidly-furnished rooms, unless it be to 
find berths for a swarm of happy em- 
ployés?” Nelson is the place to which 
these favoured mortals retire —a very 
Pensionopolis—where life has none of the 
feverish hurry of the busy colonial centres. 

Kawhia, on the coast of Kingsland, is, 
unhappily for the Maoris, six hundred 
miles nearer Sydney than Auckland. That 
means that from Kawhia before long, the 
mail-steamers will run; there will be a 
railway between it and Wellington; and 
the native reserve—the last stronghold of 
the Maoris—willbe broken into. The Maori 
is going, says the Baron. He knows it and 
accepts his doom, comparing himself with 
the yellow tussock, which is everywhere 
being replaced by green English grass. 
English clothing counts for something : it 
makes the native more susceptible to 
morning chills, English drinks and diseases 
count for more. 

“The whites have nothing now to fear 
from the Maoris; and the Maoris never 
had anything to hope from the whites.” 
That is how Baron Hiibner sums up the 
Maori question. It is a pity, for they 
were a fine race. Now some of the tribes 
live a drunken life by exhibiting their old 
dances to rowdy globe-trotters. Tawhao, 
too, the Maori King, does not (the 
Baron heard) seem at all a credit to 
them ; but ‘‘ Kate,” who steered his boat 
about the “hot lakes” and lionised 
him among the geysers, struck him as 
a very fine and intelligent half-breed ; and 
his description of her makes us join in his 
regret that there are not more of the kind, 
and that the native is disappearing— 
crowded out by the white settler, even as 
the noble kauri tree is squeezed to death 





by the rata, that creeper which the Maoris 
say grows out of a caterpillar’s head. The 
Maori question, then, is pretty well settled; 
but the whites have a controversy among 
themselves. Here, as at home, the land is 
the bone of contention. 

We cry out against lending our money 
to buy out Irish landlords. In New 
Zealand, eleven million acres, owned by 
some one thousand two hundred people, 
were bought with money borrowed in 
England, of which not half is yet paid 
back. No wonder the small men are 
anxious for land nationalisation, and go in 
for Sir G. Grey’s Bill, which is to do away 
with freehold and make the State the land- 
lord. The present system, they say, is 
worse than feudalism. 

It is the same in Australia—squatter 
versus free-selector; the chief mischief 
being that the “ free-selector ” is very often 
only a land-jobber. 

At Melbourne, the Baron was struck 
with the “business-look” of the men. 
This was more noticeable than even in 
London. Every face wore the same stamp 
—that peculiar expression which comes to 
those whose days are spent in seeking 
gold—not at the diggings, but in the office 
and on ’Change. The Public Library, in- 
deed, was pretty full ; but, when one came 
to look, the readers were found to be all 
ragged loafers. ‘The pick of the popula- 
tion is far too busy to read.” 

This devotion to business tells on the 
Opera. The biggest stars, the Pattis and 
Neilsons, do not go to Australia; for, since 
no one will give more than four, or at 
most five shillings for a stall, it really 
cannot pay them to make the journey. 
Madame Ristori, they say, paid her Aus- 
tralian loss out of her gains in America, 

With the garden-parties our traveller 
was delighted; the men seemed still to 
carry ‘‘shop” with them, but the women 
made these gatherings far more successful 
than the deadly-lively attempts at pleasur- 
ing which he found such a bore in London. 

He did not think the Salvation Army a 
success. The Australian larrikin is worse 
than our street Arab; and the workmen, 
whose sole effort is to keep up wages by 
stopping immigration, seem to side with 
the roughs and against the innovating 
preachers, This was in Sydney. In Bris- 
bane, if there are fewer larrikins the air is 
by no means so bracing. One can hardly 
believe in the future of a town where, even 
after heavy rain, “the sky is leaden and 
the air like the blast of a farnace.” Yet 
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there is at any rate no poverty. A little 
German farmer told the Baron exactly 
what Mr. Froude in “ Oceania ” tells us : 

“Our wages are higher than at home; 
but the great difference is that we live 
better : meat every day, and as much of it 
as we like. Everybody, however little he 
works, can get enough to eat, if he keeps 
from drinking.” 

Of the Chinamen he formed a high 
opinion. It is only the rowdy workmen 
who want to keep out those who are 
“the best cooks, the best gardeners, the 
honestest and most hardworking people in 
the colony.” 

Talking of immigration from Europe, he 
was startled to find the emigrant ships 
manned by Lascars, with only a handful of 
white officers. 

“ How in the case of a mutiny ?” 

“Tf such a thing was planned, their 
Lascar servants would be sure to give the 
officers due warning. It is always on his 
Man Friday that the Englishman, who is 
living among blacks, depends,” remarks 
the Baron. 

He saw something and heard more of 
the Queensland aborigines. 

“How much happier for them to have 
been made slaves than to have had the 
liberty to die out. They might be im- 
proved, for their highly complex language 
seems to show that they have sunk from a 
much higher level of civilisation.” 

It would be more natural to use them 


as workmen, instead of ‘“ black-birding ” 


| for Kanakas, And this “ black-birding,” 
| along with the rage for land speculation, 
_ recently caused the cry for annexing New 
Guinea. The Baron is quite sure that the 
fear of runaway convicts from New Cale- 
donia was all moonshine. 

Probably the unpleasantest voyage a 
man can make is from Brisbane, round the 
North Australian coast, in a ship, which, 
having come from Europe, sailed again 
before there was time to clear out the bilge 
water, so that the cabins, swarming more- 
over with vermin, stank unbearably, and 
yet the night air was so damp that one 
dared not risk a fever by staying on deck, 
| The Baron’s compensation was that he saw 
| something of the less-known parts of the 
| coast—touched at Thursday Island, where 
, the sharks look at but don’t bite the pearl 
fishers ; sighted Booty Isle with its cairn, on 
which, before the days of steamers, letters 
used to be left for passing captains to pick 
up; and passed the great volcano of Bali, 
whose grand eruption of four months 





before were still floating in long white lines 
across the sea from sky-line to sky-line. 
Java is very hot; all the whites look 
parboiled, and all but the unmarried ladies 
are allowed to dress in a very different 
style from that which is “de rigueur” in 
British India. Men in white jackets and 
pyjamas, ladiesin sacquesand native sarongs ; 
both sexes with bare feet in slippers. But 
if Mynheer is less exacting in the matter 
of dress, he is far more careful of his 
dignity in other ways. No Ibert bills for 
him ; he never speaks to a native except in 
Malay, and no native dares to use a 
European word in speaking to a white 
man. The Baron is by no means an 
Ilbertist; he thinks if we lose India we 
shall have ourselves to blame. Our native 
army is all right; “the mutiny, put down 
mainly by native troops, is rather a proof 
of its value than otherwise”; but we want 
our prestige as well. 

From Java the Baron crossed to Ceylon, 
where the nativesoften regret theirold Kings 
who, though they at times fleeced them to 
the quick, always made allowance for crops 
failing, or other disasters. It is the same 
in India; an Oriental would rather pay 
half as much again in irregular contribu- 
tions than have to meet the mercilessly 
regular call of the European Collector. 

India, which he came to see, our Baron 
went through thoroughly, from Madras to 
Peshawur ; but here we need not follow 
him ; his experiences were the usual round 
of fétes, palaces, temples. At Conjeveram, 
he had a grand reception—a crowd of 
Brahmins throwing flower wreaths over 
his neck and placing a cardboard parrot on 
his wrist; and around his bullock-bandy 
a kettledrummer on _ horseback, flute 
players, and a bevy of Nautch girls. I 
hope they were not disappointed with the 
“ handful of rupees” which the great man 
gave them when the visit was over. The 
Collector at Conjeveram is a native (the 
place is too hot for Englishmen). He gets 
a paltry thousand rupees, is a Sadra, and 
full of complaints of the Brahmins, to 
whom his exalted position must be gall and 
wormwood. 

After Brisbane and Batavia, India in 
January seemed very cold, and the Punkahs, 
delightful as they were, made our Baron 
think of rheumatism. One of his great 
jokes was to “corner” some educated 
native, who was rash enough to say that 
“an idol is a symbol of one of the truths 
of philosophy,” or some such schoolboy 
phrase. “ Do please explain,” he would say, 
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“what you mean by a symbol of a truth.” 
This always shut up the native and de- 
lighted the Baron, who remembered how, 
in Paris, in 1851, he came upon a man 
shouting out to a small mob: ‘ Brethren, 
let us take our seats at Nature’s banquet.” 
“T elbowed my way up to him,” says M. 
von Hiibner, and asked: ‘‘ Brother, what 
do you mean by Nature’s banquet?” He 
was dumbfoundered, and stammered some- 
thing about the “way the people were fed 
in America, which so disgusted his audi- 
ence, that they very nearly stoned him.” 

Goa, frightfully unhealthy, and seldom 
visited by globe-trotters, interested our 
traveller as being a non-British place. He 
thinks the Goanese Christians so superior 
to the brethren around, that he is sorry we 
did not try, before it was too late, the 
Portuguese plan of compulsory conversion. 
In Rajputana he interviewed the Maha- 
rajah of Jhajpur and him of Jeypur; at 
Peshawur he met a couple of Afghan 
Princes. It is not every traveller who has 
speech of such grandees, or who sees 80 
much of Indian State policy ; and it is grati- 
fying to learn that the Baron’s opinion of 
our Civil Service is as high as the most 
patriotic Englishman could desire; “ this 
miracle, the Anglo-Indian Empire, is 
mainly due to the energy, self-devotion, 
tact, and integrity of the civilians.” 

From Peshawur to Delhi, Agra, Benares, 
and thence by Calcutta to Nepaul and 
Bhotan. The indefatigable old man got 
even to Ranjet-Bazar, on the frontiers of 
Thibet, visiting the tomb of the Hungarian 
Csoma de Kérdés, who, like Vambery, found 
his poverty no hindrance to travelling and 
to storing up such knowledge, that his 
Thibetan grammar and dictionary are the 
best on the subject. 

Calcutta in March is as empty as Bel- 
gravia in September ; so, after touching at 
Pondicherry, a town of idlers, where the 
 pousse-pousse,” with its three coolie- 
steeds, reminds you of the jinrikisha, our 
Baron got by way of Colombo back to 
Sydney, whence, on Her Majesty’s ship 
“Espiegle,” Captain Bridge, he went cruising 
from Norfolk Island, where live—but do 
not thrive, lacking an infusion of new 
blood—the descendants of the Mutineers 
of the “ Bounty”; to Fiji, where he inter- 
viewed King Thakombru; and thence to 
Samoa, where a bay, close to West Cape, 
then charted for the first time, was 
christened Hiibner Bay. Here he met 
the “City of Sydney,” which carries him 
across to the Sandwich Isles; and thence 





to San Francisco. A run to Canada, and 
on to Boston and New York, finished what 
would be an adventurous trip for a young 
man in full strength ; but then one can 
travel so comfortably when one has the 
entrée of all the big houses—and diplc- 
matists are proverbial for taking good 
care of themselves; so, no doubt, the 
Baron has more staying powers than many 
who are not half his age. 

Such a book is very pleasant reading to an 
Englishman, It gives us somehow a better 
idea of the vastness of our Empire than 
globe-trotters’ travel-books usually do. The 
Baron, when he has done with each country, 
puts down his political reflections, and 
argues the pros and cons for Federation in 
South Africa and Australia, for stopping 
immigration in the latter continent, and so 
on. 

All this is very interesting. It helps us 
to see ourselves as a very intelligent and 
cultured foreigner sees us ; and he (by no 
means a flatterer) sees nothing but good, 
at any rate in our officials, from Sir C. 
Warren to the Mayor of Bluffs. Indeed, 
he finds little to blame except the Pacific 
“labour traffic,” which he hopes will be 
put a stop to by Chinese immigration. It 
is certainly not being stopped by the 
present system of Government inspection. 





BETWEEN THE TWO. 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER IIL. 


IT was nine o’clock one Friday morning, 
about ten days after Monsieur Adolphe 
Lacambre had been accepted as the af- 
fianced husband of Gabrielle Amboise, 
nine o'clock on Friday morning—that is 
to say, it was market day in Saint Zite, 
and the busiest hour of market day to 
boot. 

In the narrow, ill-paved Grande Place 
there was a dense crowd of buyers and 
sellers, struggling for elbow-room, and 
chaffering and bartering as if their hope 
of future happiness depended on the 
economising of two or three sous, more 
or less, The air was heavy with the 
odour of richly-ripened fruits, and alive 
with a hubbub of guttural patois and 
cackling of poultry. Everyone was busy, 
everyone was in a hurry, and what with 
the heat, and the noise, and the crowd, 
and the difficulty of getting the upper 
hand in a bargain, everyone was more or 
less out of temper. At least, not quite 
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everyone, for Joel Chester was in the 
throng, returned from England a full 
week earlier than he was due at the 
College ; and he was so glad to find him- 
self in Saint Zite that he was in a radiant 
good-humour with everyone—even with 
the baskets which jostled his elbows and 
the clumsy folks who trod on his toes. 
In fact, these trifling inconveniences passed 
almost unnoticed, for he was looking for 
Gabrielle Amboise. She always came to 
market on a Friday morning, carrying a 
porte-monnaie, while old Marie in attend- 
ance carried a big basket. They did the 
bargaining in true Saint Zite fashion, and 
it generally took a very long while to 
make the basket as heavy as Marie could 
carry it, and the porte-monnaie no lighter 
than good management would allow. 

Joel, from the vantage ground of his 
superior stature, scanned the crowd ea- 
gerly, but not impatiently. He should see 
her—that was enough. He had missed 
her for nearly six weeks, a few minutes 
more or less at the end of that was 
nothing. Meanwhile, more than one 
seductive offer of merchandise was made 
to him. 

“ Monsieur wants a fine melon?” called 
out a white-capped market woman. 

“Or a fine basket of mushrooms, or 
some potatoes?” suggested her neighbour. 

“ Be quiet, stupid,” cried a third ; “dost 
thou not see it is the Anglais who is ‘en 
pension’ with the Maliverts? One does 
not buy vegetables when one is ‘en pen- 
sion.’ Tiens, monsieur, see what I can 
sell you,” and she held up a bunch of late 
roses. ‘Five sous, to Monsieur,” she 
added seductively. ‘‘There is not a 
bouquet like it in the whole market.” 

So Joel secured it, and paid his five sous 
without demur — prices, you see, differ 
somewhat between Covent Garden and 
Saint Zite. Then, as he looked up, the 
snnshine grew more radiant, the noisy 
market became an illuminated garden of 
Paradise ; his exile was over. At the 
further end of the Grande Place, anxiously 
intent on the baskets of poultry, stood 
Gabrielle, his own dear Gabrielle. It was 
wonderful, considering the manifold ob- 
stacles between them, how quickly Joel 
made his way to her. 

“They are chickens well worth three 
francs, mesdames,” the poulterer was 
saying. 

“You jest, Monsieur,” returned Gabri- 
elle, with becoming housewifely gravity, 
“such a price is absurd, ridiculous. My 





aunt told me,” she went on, turning to 
theservant... But asshe turned she saw 
Joel. A hot blush covered her face and 
neck ; then a terrible chill seemed to wrap 
her round from head to feet. She had not 
expected his return for at least a week ; 
she had intended to write and have some 
kind of explanation with him; she had 
never imagined meeting him suddenly, 
face to face, and she had no idea what she 
should say to him. 

“‘ My darling!” he said softly, “I have 
startled you. Forgive me for making such 
an abrupt appearance. It is so delicious 
to see you again.” 

“Mon Dieu!” gasped Gabrielle, “ you 
did indeed startle me. I was thinking of 
you this morning, andI said to myself: 
‘He has now about a week more in Eng- 
land.’ ” 

“ And you are glad to find you miscalcu- 
lated? Say it was a nice mistake to have 
made.” 

“Oh yes, yes, of course ; but you mustn’t 
stand here in the market talking to me. 
There is no end to the things people will 
say.’ 

of I don’t care,” returned Joel, auda- 
ciously ; “let them say what they like. I 
have such a lot to say myself.” 

‘But I care,” remonstrated Gabrielle. 
“T care very much, and you ought not to 
make me uncomfortable. J, too, have 
things to tell you; but I cannot tell them 
you here.” 

“Then when and where will you tell 
me? When could you ew a walk by 
the river? Every minute I have been 
away things have been coming into my 
head that I wanted to say to you. Can't 
Marie settle about those stupid chickens 
without you? See, I have brought you 
these roses.” 

“Tt is very kind of you,” she replied 
desperately ; “but I must not take them; 
there are no doubt a dozen people looking 
at us who will rejoice in making mischief 
of this; no, really, I cannot take the 
roses.” 

“ Mademoiselle sees,” says Marie at this 
juncture, “the woman gives us the chickens 
for fifty sous.” 

“Very good,” says Gabrielle ; but she 
says it in the same tone of voice with 
which she might have said “ very bad.” 

Then Marie leads the way to the fruit- 
seller's, She sees it is no use to wait for 
Mademoiselle to-day, and she feels that it 
is very trying to have this young man 
come and talk to Mademoiselle under the 
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eyes of all Saint Zite. She wonders what 
on earth he is saying, and what Monsieur 
Adolphe would say if he knew. It is rather 
lucky that he has gone over to Cahors, and 
is not likely to be walking through the 
market that morning. 

“TI implore you,” says Gabrielle to Joel, 
who is still walking beside her, “I implore 
you to go away.” 

“T am going,” returns Joel dejectedly. 
“T suppose it’s no use doing anything else. 
I’m sorry I’ve bothered you. You see, 
during six weeks’ absence from the place, 
I had forgotten there was anyone in it but 
you. But before I go, when do you 
think the children will begin their lessons 
again $” 

“TI really don’t know. I have heard 
nothing about it ; perhaps they won’t have 
any leesons this term.” 

Joel was quite puzzled, her manner was 
so strange, 

“Oh, that is too much of a good thing,” 
he answered quickly. ‘ You must insist on 
their having lessons. It’s our only chance 


of seeing one another.” 

“T’ll see, I'll do what I can; but don’t 
make too sure. 
cambre. 


See, there is Madame La- 
Good-bye.” 

“ Bother Madame Lacambre,” said Joel 
furiously. ‘Good-bye. Do try and come 
for a stroll by the river this evening.” 

Then Joel was left alone in the jostling 
crowd, with his rejected bouquet in his 
hand. He looked at it for a moment as if 
he pitied it, and then threw it on the 
ground to be trampled out of recognition 
on the hot stones of the pavement. 

‘‘ Gabrielle,” said Madame Lacambre at 
the earliest opportunity, ‘‘ was not that the 
English Professor with whom you were 
walking and talking this morning ?” 

“It was,” replied Gabrielle very 
meekly, 

“And I saw him offer you a bouquet, 
My dear girl, Adolphe would be extremely 
annoyed if he heard about it. You must 
remember that a very slight foundation is 
enough to give a girl a character for co- 
quetting. The man was following you 
about, and talking to you quite familiarly. 
I beg you, desire you, to be more reserved 
and discreet in the streets.” 

Gabrielle was too thankful to escape 
without a rigid cross-examination, to resent 
this lecture. She would have listened 
meekly to a much more violent tirade 
rather than prolong the discussion by 
defending herself. 

When Madame Lacambre had said her 





say, she closed the subject by beating a 
retreat. 

That evening Joel wandered backwards 
and forwards along the river-path where 
once or twice he had had the good fortune 
to meet Gabrielle strolling with her unruly 
charges. But on that particular occasion, 
though he waited for her until the stars 
blinked down on him unsympathetically, 
he waited in vain. He did not blame her; 
even when he grew weary of his lonely 
trysting-place, he tried to blame himself 
only for being so unreasonable as to expect 
her to keep a half promise; and when he 
had found a hundred good reasons for her 
absence, he turned and took his homeward 
way. 

This did not lead him, of necessity, past 
the two houses in the Faubourg Champe- 
natier ; nevertheless, he chose that it 
should, as being more satisfactory to his 
disappointed expectations. 

But the outside view of closed shutters 
and doors did not prove very soothing, and 
the dimly-lighted silent road had a sad 
and depressing effect, as he thought how 
far and how eagerly he had travelled appa- 
rently for nothing but to realise how for- 
lorn a man can feel. 

Presently as he sauntered along, he 
heard steps and voices coming towards 
him, and, just where a gas-lamp made recog- 
nition possible, he met a family party of 
which he recognised the first group at a 
glance. It consisted of the Lacambres and 
Amboises. Behind these walked a stranger 
to Joel, ashort, dark man, and with him a 
lady, to whom he was talking eagerly, and 
whose hand rested on his arm. 

Joel’s heart gave a great jump; the gas- 
lamps seemed to shoot out flashes of light- 
ning to illuminate the faces of these two— 
the one unknown to him, the other known 
so well. At first he almost doubted his 
own eyes; almost fancied that Gabrielle’s 
face was so strongly fixed in his thoughts 
that his imagination was playing him a 
trick. They passed close by him. Ap- 
parently Gabrielle did not see him, yet he 
raised his hat mechanically and then turned 
to look after her. ‘Who is that, mon 
amie?” he heard the man ask. Surely 
it was a mistake; no man could call 
Gabrielle “mon amie.” 

“T think it was the children’s English 
master,” came back Gabrielle’s answer on 
the still night air. Joel’s frame of mind 
that night was by no means enviable. 
For the matter of that, Gabrielle's was 
quite as little to be coveted. Her one 
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regret was that she had not written her 
letter breaking with her old love before 
she was so far on with the new. It had 
seemed such a formidable undertaking that 
she had staved it off to the last moment, 
and had staved it off too long. 

She did not think she could possibly 
muster courage to tell him to his face that 
she had played him false at the first tempta- 
tion. She knew she would have to bear 
a torrent of reproach from him if she gave 
him the opportunity of reproaching her ; 
for though she had contrived to justify her 
conduct to herself, she did not expect to 
succeed in justifying it to him ; he was too 
hot-headed and romantic to listen to the 
arguments of prudence and common sense. 
She had had great difficulty in persuading 
him to keep his love for her a secret ; he 
would certainly think that she ought to 
have told him all that had passed between 
them ; to have refused Monsieur Adolphe’s 
advantageous offer, and have set herself, 
in opposition to her guardians, to insist on 
a long, weary engagement, which might 
after all come to nothing. 

For how could she be sure that Joel 
would be true to her for an indefinitely long 
time, and would work on patiently with- 
out regretting that he had so hampered 
himself? She thought it more than likely 
that his prudence would have put an end 
to their romance some day even if she had 
not taken the initiative. 

That was the only possible end to such 
folly—yes, folly ; it was nothing else. It 
was a pity one had to pay such a price for 
folly. If it could only be all rubbed out as 
it had never been! If the final word of 
the matter were only spoken! He looked 
so startled when he had met her walking 
with Monsieur Adolphe. He must have 
an inkling. Well, he should know all 
about it to-morrow; if pen, ink, and paper 
could settle the thing, they should settle it. 
And then Gabrielle put herself to bed and 
tried to go to sleep; and after she had tried 
in vain for a long time, she buried her face 
in her pillow and wept bitter tears of self- 
reproach, without quite knowing whether 
it was her past folly or her present treachery 
that lay so heavy on her mind. 


CHAPTER IV. 


SATURDAY was not reception-day at the 
Maison Amboise, and Joel was not so 
intimate a friend of the family that he 
should expect to be received whenever he 





the day after he had spoken to Gabrielle in 
the Grande Place, he did, after due delibera- 
tion, knock at her uncle’s door and ask 
if he could see Monsieur le Commandant 
on private business of importance. 

The orderly looked surprised. He was 
quite used to open the door to the Eng- 
lish Professor, and to tell the young ladies 
subsequently that they were wanted in the 
“salle d’étude” ; but to announce him, on 
a by-day too, asa visitor with important 
business to Monsieur le Commandant, was 
quite another matter. When he returned to 
the kitchen, Jean speculated with Marie as 
to what such a visit might mean; and 
Marie took that occasion to tell Jean how 
Monsieur Shastaire had spoken to Made- 
moiselle, and offered her roses the day 
before. 

‘‘ Ma foi!” cried Jean. ‘ Roses, indeed! 
It is for Monsieur Adolphe to provide 
roses, I should say.” 

“She refused them,” said Marie with 
dignity. 

In the meantime Joel, his heart beating 
in double-quick time, was pacing the draw- 
ing-room and rehearsing his opening sen- 
tences while he awaited the appearance of 
Gabrielle’s guardian. The Commandant 
finished his cigarette in the court-yard, and 
then changed his dressing-gown for his 
undress coat. The idea of important 
business with the English Professor did not 
stimulate his curiosity or hurry his move- 
ments. 

‘““You have known me for some time, 
Monsieur Amboise,” Joel began, as soon 
as the formal bowing and greeting were 
over. “I need not, I believe, offer you 
any further proofs than you have under 
your eyes, that I am a man of respectable 
birth and education.” 

The Commandant bowed; not seeing 
what this beginning might lead to, he 
maintained a discreet silence. 

‘¢Of course I am not at all a rich man,” 
continued Joel, “indeed, if you know the 
amount of my salary at the College you 
know that I am rather a poor man.” 

His listener bowed again, and felt still 
more in the dark. 

“T have mentioned my circumstances at 
once, Monsieur,” proceeded Joel, bracing 
himself for the great pull, “because I do 
not want to mislead you or to misrepresent 
my position in any way. Of course to 
most people it would sound very rash after 
what I have just said, if I go on to say that 
I wish to enter into an engagement— 





chose to present himself. Nevertheless, 





mean an engagement to be married.” 
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Monsieur Amboise opened his eyes as 
wide as he could, pursed up his lips, and 
shook his head slowly. 

“Tf you have done me the honour of 
coming to me for my advice,” he said 
decidedly, ‘it will soon be given. Unless 
the lady has a fortune to supply your 
deficit, you had better put such a project 
out of your head.” 

“ Well,” replied Joel ruefully, “ though 
your opinion is so decided, and though 
everything depends on your opinion, I 
cannot take it at once. The lady hasn’t a 
penny ; but she is used to being poor ; she 
doesn’t mind poverty at all.” 

“Tt is easy for a woman not to mind 
poverty,” returned the other dryly, “as 
long as poverty doesn’t make itself felt 
very forcibly. She would mind it fast 
enough when the time comes in which she 
has to look six times at every sou before 
she ventures to decide whether it shall go 
to the butcher, the milkman, the baker, or 
the clothier, and when she begins to be 
dunned for debts which she could not help 
incurring.” 

“But,” argued Joel, “if a woman has 
been trained in poverty, it must make a 
difference,” 

‘Tt can make no difference to facts, my 
good sir. Food and clothing are facts, so 
is houseroom, and they all mean an in- 
come if they are to be enjoyed. As toa 
woman’s training, why, if she has been 
trained in scarcity she knows what it is, 
and will certainly try to marry to better 
herself ; that is, if she has any sense, I 
could give you acase in point. And, as to 
yourself, if you are poor, you have—with- 
out flattery—certain personal advantages, 
by which you might easily win a wife and 
a fortune.” 

“That is really neither here nor there,” 
said Joel. ‘Of course I should not have 
presumed to come to talk this matter over 
with you if you had not had some special 
connection with it. I have scarcely any 
hope of a favourable answer after what you 
have said ; nevertheless,” here Joel’s heart 
beat so that he could hear it, “I had hoped 
that you would sanction my engagement 
to your niece,” 

“T fear, Monsieur,” replied the Com- 
mandant, “that your misgivings are well 
founded. Under no circumstances could I 
have approved of such an improvident 
arrangement. But there is a further, and 
even more substantial barrier, of which, I 
should think, you can scarcely be ignorant. 
My niece is already engaged to be married 


- 





in October to my old friend, Monsieur 
Adolphe Lacambre.” 

To say that Joel was stunned by this 
announcement is to say very little. He 
had come to Monsieur Amboise fully re- 
solved on making a desperate effort to put 
an end to an ambiguous position. He had 
reckoned that, even if her uncle refused his 
suit, the open acknowledgement that her 
word had been plighted to him would set 
her apart in some degree for him. He 
thought it possible he might call down the 
anger of the Amboises by telling the secret 
of their engagement, but he had never for a 
moment imagined that he should be met 
by the news that their engagemennt 
existed no longer—that it was cancelled by 
one more definite and more advantageous. 

He rose from his seat, and took a step 
forward. 

“It is impossible, Monsieur,” he gasped ; 
“it is impossible that she can have given 
her consent; she has been coerced into 
saying she will marry.” 

** Nothing of the kind, Monsieur Chester. 
It grieves me to see you so deeply pained ; 
but naturally I cannot listen to any such 
comments on family matters which do not 
concern an outsider.” 

Joel’s throat was dry; his tongue felt 
too large for his mouth ; his head swam ; 
and he was not sure whether the great 
tears which persisted in blurring his sight 
were not finding their way down his 
cheeks. 

“Can I see Mademoiselle for a mo- 
ment?” heasked. “I must say one word 
to her. I have a right to ask this much.” 

“Certainly not, Monsieur.” As the 
Commandant spoke, he rose to terminate 
the interview. ‘‘ You are speaking very 
unreasonably, You must pardon me, but 
I have an appointment which I cannot 
delay any longer. Take my advice, and 
put this matter out of your thoughts as 
quickly as possible.” 

And the Commandant bowed his angry 
and perplexed visitor out. 

Late that evening a note was sent to the 
Maison Amboise. It was addressed to 
Mademoiselle Gabrielle, and was intended 
to be delivered with the greatest privacy 
into her hand. 

“My DARLING,” it ran, “what is this 
that I hear? What cruel pressure has 
been put upon you to make you go back 
from your plighted word? I shall not 
really believe that we are separated till 
you tell me yourself that you have given 
me up. * Yours, J. ©.” 
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But the messenger blundered, and 
knocked at the wrong door; and the note 
was not delivered in Mademoiselle Ga- 
brielle’s own hands. It was handed instead 
to Monsieur Adolphe Lacambre. Now it 
is clear that Monsieur Adolphe was not 
devoid of honour and uprightuess ; still, 
it is easier to tell what he did than to 
explain how he came to do it. He opened 
and read the note, and then he tore it into 
a thousand fragments, so that never one 
word of it reached the eye it was intended 
for. 

Gabrielle herself had been much exer- 
cised all the afternoon with the compo- 
sition of a letter, much longer than the one 
quoted above, in which she set forth at 
great length the many good reasons she 
had had for acting during her lover's 
absence as if he did not exist. 

‘* Of course,” she said, ‘‘ her affection for 
Monsieur Adolphe would never equal the 
passionate love she had given to her old 
lover; but then the passion had been 
foolish and reprehensible, while her senti- 
ments towards Monsieur Adolphe were 
sanctioned by her guardians,” etc. 

When the letter had been carefully read 
over and sealed, she carried it out and put 
it into the post with her own hand, so that 
in due time it reached poor Joel, apparently 
in answer to his own. 

When this was done Gabrielle felt a 
considerable load off her mind. Joel was 
done with now. She must do her best to 
avoid him, which would be easy enough 
when the College re-opened ; in a few weeks 
her marriage would put an end to the 
difficult situation. 

Her spirits rose at the thought that she 
had so far set herself straight ; she was 
more inclined to be affectionate to Monsieur 
Adolphe than she had ever felt before. 
But Monsieur Adolphe seemed rather pre- 
occupied that evening, at times even 
depressed ; and when Gabrielle ventured to 
ask him if anything ailed him, he told 
her that he had had a letter which had 
worried him. 

“Nothing serious, I hope?” said Ga- 
brielle, feeling that her fiancé’s worries 
must be her worries too. 

“T cannot say,” returned Monsieur 
Adolphe. “I’m afraid it is serious; that 


is, to someone—I do not mean to myself.” 

If Monsieur Adolphe’s eyes had been 
large and beautiful, instead of small and 
uninteresting, Gabrielle might have noticed 


“It is a friend of mine—a man I know 
very well—a person I am much attached 
to,” he continued with a warmth quite un- 
usual to him, “ who is in a very sad position 
just now. He would like me to go to Paris 
and be with him for the next week or so.” 
“ And shall you go?” asked Gabrielle, 
somewhat surprised to hear for the first 
time of a friend who had so much hold on 
her fiancé’s feelings. 

“Oh yes, I shall certainly go, with all 
possible haste. I shall take the early train 
to-morrow from Cahors. Perhaps I ought 
to have made the effort to go to-night, but 
I wanted to talk to you first.” 

** And who is he, this friend of yours ? 
Have you known him a long time ?” 

‘Yes, I have known him for ages; not 
so well as I might have known him, but as 
well as anybody does. He’srather a queer 
fellow to manage, and I gave him some 
bad advice not long ago—that’s what has 
brought him into trouble. You see, I must 
stand by him.” 

“T suppose you must,” replied Gabrielle. 
“ And what is there you can do for him! 
Is he in money troubles, or what?” 

‘* Well,” said Monsieur Adolphe, lower- 
ing his tone and watching her closely, “it’s 
an affair of the heart, and a very delicate 
matter. Naturally I know but little about 
such matters, and a few weeks ago I knew 
even less; so I was a bad counsellor, and I 
am chiefly to blame for the hobble my 
friend has got himself into.” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Gabrielle. “I 
had no idea you had ever helped with 
match-making. You do astonish me!” 

“T astonished myself,” he replied with a 
grim smile. “I fancied I was doing some- 
thing so praiseworthy, but I wasn’t. You 
will scarcely believe me when I say that I 
was totally deceived. Of course in my 
profession and with my experience of life, 
I don’t like to feel I have been imposed 
upon.” 

“But how were you imposed on? I 
can’t make out clearly what the story is or 
what you have to do with it.” 

‘Unfortunately, I can’t tell you the 
whole story. It wouldn’t do to betray my 
friend’s confidence But I am sure you 
would pity him from your heart if you 
knew how bitterly he is disappointed in the 
woman I—he—that is, I persuaded him to 
propose to. Luckily he has found out all 
the mischief before it is too late, and I am 
going to Paris to break off his engagement 
for him. What he wanted falling in love so 





their plaintive expression as he looked into 
her face. 


madly at his time of life, Ican’t imagine. It 
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will cost him many a miserable hour ; but he 
has some sense left, and he prefers to suffer 
this sharp wrench than to tie himself for 
life to a woman who has no idea of truth 
or constancy.” 

“Perhaps he is right,” said Gabrielle, 
“but I am not sure. Of course, no 
woman can be faultless—perhaps he is 
over severe.” 

“No, he isn’t—no, he isn’t,” returned 
Monsieur Adolphe. “I told you he is 
rather odd, but he’s quite right about 
this. I dare say nine men out of ten 
would have taken it philosophically. He 
is the tenth, and he can’t.” 

“Tm awfully sorry for him,” said Ga- 
brielle. ‘I hope he'll soon get over it.” 

“Thank you—on his behalf. T’ll tell 
him you are sorry for him. I’m sure he 
will value your sympathy.” 

“ And you go early to-morrow morning ?” 

* Yes,” answered Monsieur Adolphe 
very sadly, “‘quite early—so I will say 
good-bye to night.” 

And when shall you come back ?” 

“Come back—ah yes—yes—I must 
write to you and tell you all about that— 
now, adieu.” 

Then Monsieur Adolphe, who, during 
his strictly Gallic courtship, had not ven- 
tured on such a familiarity, drew Ga- 
brielle’s face towards him and pressed his 
first and last kiss on her lips. 

The promised letter from Paris was not 
long in coming; its contents were very 
startling. This was how Monsieur Adolphe 
amplified his friend’s story. 

“You must forgive me, when I con- 
fess that I was speaking in parables at our 
last conversation. The difficulties I spoke 
of were real, but the friend was imaginary. 
The deception was practised on me ‘in 
propria persona.’ The engagement to be 
broken is the one which has existed be- 
tween you and me. I will bear any blame 
you choose to lay upon me, rather than 
fulfil that engagement, since I know that 
you were already bound by your own free 
choice when you accepted my offer of mar- 
riage. In my eyes, that previous promise 
of yours renders worthless any promise 
made subsequently to me. 

‘A, LACAMBRE.” 

Beyond this there was no word to show 
how deeply he was suffering, and how 
cruelly he felt himself wronged by the 
only woman he had ever loved. 

The Amboises were very angry with 
everybody—with Monsieur Adolphe, with 
Gabrielle, and with the English Professor. 





It was, however, impossible to give vent 
to their anger without creating a scandal, 
which they preferred to avoid. They 
chose, as their wisest course, to insinuate 
that Adolphe Lacambre had repented of 
his hasty engagement, and had found it 
impossible to give up his bachelor habits ; 
that, perhaps, it was as well, since the 
match was in many ways unsuitable. 

Respecting Joel’s unfortunate part in 
the affair, no word was breathed ; indeed, 
Joel, as Professor of English at the College 
of Saint Zite, was soon a thing of the past. 
Before he left the place he heard that 
Gabrielle’s marriage to Monsieur Adolphe 
was not to be; but he made no effort to 
see her again. Once or twice, when he 
longed to look into her sweet, dark eyes, 
he took her letter—the only one he had 
ever received from her—and re-read it, 
until, at last, he knew it by heart. But he 
never answered it. Finally, years after- 
wards, it was committed to the flames 
by no less a personage than Mrs. Joel 
Chester, whose maiden name does not 
belong to this story; nor does our 
chronicle go on to say what was the ulti- 
mate fate of Gabrielle Amboise. 





ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
SEPTEMBER. 


SEPTEMBER derived its name through 
being the seventh month from March, 
with which the Romans commenced their 
year. The word is compounded of 
“septem” (seven), and “imber” (a shower 
of rain). The Saxons called it “gerst 
monath,” or barley month. Gerst was 
the name formerly applied to the cereal 
from which beer was made, the term bar- 
ley being given to it from “ beerleigh,” 
the drink made therefrom. It was always 
the month in which they gathered in the 
barley harvest and commenced the im- 
portant operation of brewing and getting 
ready for winter cheer. The Saxons also 
gave it the name of “ Halige monath,” or 
the holy month, from an ancient festival 
held at this season of the year. 

Up to within a recent period Harvest 
Home was celebrated in honour of the in- 
gathering of the harvest. On these occa- 
sions there was no small rejoicing in the 
villages, and from thousands of lips might 
be heard the song of rejoicing : 

We have ploughed; we have sowed ; 
We have reaped ; we have mowed ; 


We have brought home every load. 
Hip, hurrah! Harvest Home! 
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The very personification of this month, 
when the hunter’s moon begins, was sup- 
plied by Chaucer ages ago: 

Then came Autumn all in yellow clad, 

As though he joy’d in his plenteous store, 

Laden with fruits that made him laugh, full glad 
That he had banish’d hunger, which to-fore 

Had by the belly oft him pinchéd sore ; 

Upon his head a wreath, that was enroll’d 

With ears of corn of every sort he bore ; 

And in his hands a sickle he did hold, 

To reap the ripen’d fruits to which the earth had 


yold. 

Notwithstanding the fact that September 
is the harvest month, I find six evil 
days set down in one calendar and two 
in another. Both calendars are agreed 
that the sixth and seventh are danger- 
ous days on which to undertake any- 
thing. The other unlucky days are the 
third, fourth, twenty-first, and twenty- 
second, Yet, despite these unpropitious 
days spread over two-thirds of the month, 
an ancient poet was found ready to sing : 

In tyme of harvest mery it is ynough, 

Peres and apples hangen on bough ; 

The hayward bloweth mery his horne, 

In every felde ripe is corne ; 

The grapes hangen on the vyne ; 

Swete is treue love of fyne. 

September boasts very little weather- 
lore, though one would have expected to 
find plenty placed to its credit. It, how- 
ever, ‘dries up ditches or breaks down 
hedges,” and it is thus invoked : 

September blow soft, 
Till the corn’s in the loft. 

The precious stone set down as necessary 
to be worn in this month is the chrysolite 
(the yellow sapphire), the peculiar property 
of which is to preserve the wearer from dan- 
ger. Maidens born in this month must, how- 
ever, choose another gem. We are informed 
by one skilled in such matters that 

A maiden born when Autumn leaves 
Are rustling in September’s breeze, 


A Sapphire on her brow should bind— 
’T will cure diseases of the mind. 


When worn by anyone else, or used for 
any other purpose, the sapphire, singu- 
larly enough, denotes repentance. 

The first holy day, and the first day of 
the month, is devoted to the memory of 
Saint Giles, a saint who occupies a place 
in both English and Roman calendars. 
Saint Giles was born at Athens towards 
the end of the seventh century, and 
journeyed into France in the year 715. 
He is the patron saint of beggars and 
cripples, and also of Edinburgh. It is 
recorded that he sold his patrimony for 
the benefit of the poor, and on one occa- 
sion took off his coat in severe weather to 





give to a sick mendicant. The coat of the 
holy man possessed many virtues, for the 
beggar was cured of his sickness directly 
he had donned the coat. 

William the Conqueror granted a charter 
to the Bishops of Winchester to hold a fair 
at Saint Giles’s Hill, on the eve of this 
Saint’s day. On such occasions, the keys 
of the city were given up to the Bishop's 
officers, and during the holding of the 
fair the Church appointed its own Bailiffs, 
Mayor, and Coroner. Ina pavilion erected 
in the centre of the fair ground offenders 
of various kinds were tried by the Bishop’s 
officers, and punished according to the 
enormity, or otherwise, of their offences, 
Tolls were taken for the benefit of the 
Church, on all articles exposed or brought 
into the place for sale, and also on any 
goods that might be sold within a radius of 
seven miles. Mr. Morley says: * Foreign 
merchants came to this fair and paid its 
tolls. Monasteries had also shops or houses 
in its drapery, pottery, or spicery streets, 
used only at fair time, and held often by 
lease from the Bishop.” 

Saint Cuthbert, whose day was observed 
on the fourth of September, was one of the 
early prelates of Lindisfarne, but does not 
appear to have been particularly celebrated 
during his lifetime, except for piety. After 
death, however, he made up for all short- 
comings by appearing to persons in visions 
and working miracles. His body was taken 
out of the grave in which it had been de- 
posited at Lindisfarne, some time in 875, 
and after many removals found a settled 
resting-place at Durham. On one occasion, 
when the bearers had to cross a river with 
their heavy burden, it is recorded that the 
heavy stone coffin, in which the treasured 
remains were enclosed, floated down the 
river-and was safely landed. In ‘ Mar- 
mion,” Sir Walter Scott thus refers to the 
incident : 

In his stone coffin forth he rides, 
A ponderous bark for river tides ; 


Yet, light as gossamer it glides 
Downward to Tillmouth cell. 


The eighth of September was a particu- 
larly holy day with the Catholics at one 
time, and is still observed with great re- 
ligious ceremonies — masses, processions, 
and the like, in honour of the Nativity of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. It was first in- 
stituted as a festival by Pope Serverinus, 
640, in consequence of a revelation that 
the event was celebrated with great re- 
joicings by the angels in Heaven. 

We next come to Holy Cross, or Holy 
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Rood Day, September the fourteenth. 
This day commemorates the miraculous 
appearance of the Cross to Constantine, in 
the sky at midday. It was instituted as 
a festival by the Romish Church on the 
occasion of the recovery of a large part of 
the real Cross, which Choseros, King of 
Persia, took from Jerusalem when he 
plundered it. Heraclius defeated him in 
battle, retook the relic, and carried it back 
in triumph to Jerusalem. 

Addressing the Society of Antiquarians 
in 1831, Lord Mahon gave the following 
history of the finding of the Cross, which 
may perhaps prove interesting: “In the 
reign of the Emperor Constantine the 
Great, his mother Helena, when almost an 
octogenarian, undertook a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, in search of the Holy Sepulchre, 
and the Cross on which Jesus Christ had 
suffered. A vision, or perhaps dream, dis- 
closed the place of the Holy Sepulchre ; 
and three crosses were found buried near 
it, and that of the Saviour is said to have 
been distinguished from the others by its 
healing powers on the sick, and even re- 
storing a corpse to life. The spot was im- 
mediately consecrated by a church called 
the New Jerusalem, and of such mag- 
nificence that the celebrated Eusebius re- 
garded it as the fulfilment of the prophecies 
in the Scripture for a city of that name. 
A verse of the ‘ Sibyl’ was also remembered 
or composed, which, like all predictions 
after the event, tallied in a surprising 
manner with the object they so happily 
revealed. ‘The greater share of the Cross 
was left at Jerusalem, set in a case of 
silver; and the remainder was sent to 
Constantine, who, in hopes of securing the 
prosperity and duration of his Empire, en- 
closed it within his own statue on the 
Byzantine Forum. The pilgrims also who 
thronged to Jerusalem during a long course 
of years, often obtained a small fragment 
of the Cross for themselves; so that at 
length, according to the strong expression 
of Saint Cyril, the whole earth was filled 
with this sacred wood. Even at present 
there is scarcely a Roman Catholic Cathe- 
dral which does not display some pretended 
piece of this relic; and it has been com- 
puted, with some exaggeration, that were 
they all collected together they might 
prove sufficient for building a ship of the 
line. To account for this extraordinary 
diffusion of so limited a quantity, Saint 
Cyril has asserted its preternatural growth 
and vegetation, which he ingeniously com- 
pares to the miracle of the loaves and fishes.” 











The Cross discovered by Helena may be 
traced with accuracy until the year 1575, 
when it disappeared for ever in a most 
mysterious manner. A “new” Cross was 
made by command of the French Monarch, 
which the people were told was, in divine 
power and claim to religious worship, little 
inferior to its model. 

It appears to have been a custom to go 
a nutting on this day, which was formerly 
a holiday with the boys of Eton College, in 
order that’ they might go out and gather 
nuts, with a portion of which they were 
to make presents to the different masters. 
It was ordered, however, that before the 
leave was granted they should write verses 
on the fruitfulness of autumn and the colds 
of the approaching winter. 

The twenty-first, on which the festival 
of Saint Matthew was formerly held, is 
the next feast day in the month. It was 
never observed with any great ceremony 
as St. Mark’s and St. John’s Day. The 
only explanation given is that to Saint 
Matthew's “religious memory, and to 
honour God, for the favour vouchsafed 
(both to him and us) by his ministry, this 
day is observed by the Church’s authority.” 

What was lacking on this day, however, 
was amply compensated for by the magnifi- 
cence with which the twenty-ninth, the feast 
of St. Michael and all Angels—Michaelmas 
—was observed. Why St. Michael was 
canonised is doubtful; but he is in all 
probability singled out for mention as 
being the chief of the Angels and the Mars 
of the Christian calendar. Archbishop 
Wheatley, in his exposition of the Prayer 
Book says: “The feast of Saint Michael 
and All Angels is observed that the people 
may know what benefits are derived from 
the ministry of Angels.” 

The festival in honour of the Angels was 
kept in Apulia as early as 493 A.D., and 
since then has ever been celebrated by the 
Romish Church with great solemnity. 
Ethelred enacted that every adult Christian 
should for the three days before the feast 
fast on bread and water and raw herbs, 
and go to church and confession barefoot. 
In order that this might be properly carried 
out, the food was prepared beforehand, and 
every servant was excused from labour for 
three days, or allowed to do only what he 
chose. The penalty for breaking this 
ecclesiastical law was one hundred and 
thirty shillings if the offender were a 
King’s thane ; thirty pence, if a poor free 
man ; while a servant had the penalty taken 
out of his skin, by a good beating. 
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Michaelmas has by custom become one 
of the quarter days of the year, and in 
the minds of many its only signification is 
connected with the payment and receipt 
of rent, 

According to the “Gentleman’s Magazine” 
for 1790, it would appear that if some of 
the good old customs had fallen into dis- 
use, some exceedingly bad ones had shared 
the same fate. Attention was called in the 
magazine in question to the singular fashion 
in which Kidderminster was wonttocelebrate 
the twenty-ninth of September. ‘‘ On the 
election of a bailiff, the inhabitants assemble 
in the principal streets to throw cabbage- 
stalks at each other. The Town House 
bell gives signal for the affray. This is 
called lawless hour. Later in the day the 
most respectable families amused them- 
selves with flinging apples at the members 
of the Corporation. The writer had known 
forty pots of apples expended at one 
house.” At Bishop’s Stortford, about the 
same time, some jolly fellows played the 
game of follow-my-leader with improve- 
ments. Every person they met, of either 
sex, they “ bumped,” a ceremony performed 
by two persons taking them up by their 
arms and legs, and swinging them against 
each other. It may well be believed that 
women kept at home at this period, except 
those of less scrupulous character, who, for 
the sake of partaking of a gallon of ale and 
a plum cake, with which every landlord or 
publican was obliged to furnish the revel- 
lers, generally spent the best part of the 
night in the fields. This, however, was 
but a septennial celebration of the feast ; 
the elect of Kidderminster were annually 
honoured with substantial tokens of their 
fellow burgesses’ regard. It is a very 
ancient and also a very prevalent custom to 
have a goose for dinner on Michaelmas 
Day. Various reasons are assigned for 
the custom, but the most probable seems 
to be that the goose is at its best after it 
has had the range of the reaped harvest 
field. In the “ British Apollo,” 1708, the 
following appeared : 


Supposing now Apollo’s sons 

Just rose from picking of goose bones, 
This on you pops. Pray tell me whence 
The custom'd proverb did commence— 
That who eats goose on Michael’s Day 
Shan't money lack his debts to pay? 
This notion fram’d in days of yore, 

Is grounded on a prudent score ; 

For doubtless ’twas at first design’d 

To make the people seasons mind ; 

That as they might apply their care 

To all those things fin needful were, 
And by a good industrious hand 

Know when and how t’improve their land. 





At one time a goose was a common 
present from tenant to landlord on 
Michaelmas Day, as the following lines, 
taken from one of Gascoigne’s poems 
(1575) will show: 


And when the tenauntes come to paie their quarter’s 
rent, 

They bring some fowle at Midsummer, a dish of fish 
at Lent ; 

At Christmasse a capon ; at Michaelmas a goose ; 

And somewhat else at New Year’s tide, for fear 
their lease flie loose. 


Macaulay tells us that in the Western 
Isles of Scotland it was a custom among 
the Highlanders on Michaelmas Day to 
prepare in every family a loaf of cake and 
bread, enormously large, and composed of 
different ingredients. This cake was dedi- 
cated to the Archangel Michael, and had 
its name from him. Everyone in the family, 
had his portion, and had, of course, some 
title to the protection of Saint Michael. 

In the West of England love-lom 
maidens were once in the habit of gathering 
crab apples, which they took home and 
arranged in the loft so as to form the 
initials of their swains. If these initials 
were perfect on the succeeding Michaelmas 
Day, it was considered a good omen that 
the pair would, sooner or later, become man 
and wife. 

There is a saying in the North of 
Ireland, that on Michaelmas Day the devil 
puts his foot on the blackberries ; from 
which we may learn that after this date 
the blackberry season is over. 

In some parts of England a belief is 
strongly prevalent that the common brake, 
or bracken, flowers once a year, at midnight 
on Michaelmas Eve, when it puts forth a 
small blue flower, which, however, withers 
and falls off before the dawn of day. 

At Oldman’s Hospital, Norwich, Michael- 
mas Day is observed with great rejoicings, 
geese being served up “ad libitum.” The 
custom was begun in 1249, and has been 
maintained to the present day. 

In Suffolk the country folks say— 

At Michaelmas time, or a little before, 

Half an apple goes to the core ; 

At Christmas time, or a little after, 

A crab in the hedge, and thanks to the grafter. 

I have seen it somewhere stated that 
until a recent period, the congregation of 
Kingston-on-Thames Parish Church used 
to crack nuts before the performance of 
divine service on the Sunday next before 
the Eve of St. Michael’s Day. The reason 
assigned for this peculiar observance was 
that formerly the bailiffs and members of 
the Corporate Boards were chosen on this 
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day, and the eating of nuts was connected 
with the civic feasts. The day was known 
as “ Nut-crack Sunday,” and young and 
old alike joined in the fun. 

Mr. Douce, writing concerning the cus- 
tom of eating goose on this day, says: “I 
have somewhere seen the following reason 
for eating goose on Michaelmas Day, viz., 
that Queen Elizabeth received the news of 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada whilst 
she was eating a goose on Michaelmas Day, 
and that in commemoration of the event 
she ever afterwards, on that day, dined on 
a goose.” Mr. Brand, however, quoting 
the above, considers the custom was in 
vogue long before that time, and calls as 
evidence Gascoigne’s poem mentioned in 
an earlier part of this article. 

According to Churchill the slaughter of 
the goose at Michaelmas is of divine origin, 
for he says— 

September, when by custom (right divine) 
Geese are ordain’d to bleed at Michael's Shrine. 

Wherever or whenever the custom 
originated does not now so much matter ; 
it exists, and there is but little doubt that 
geese are in their prime towards the end 
of September. 


UNCLE BOB'S NIECE. 


By LESLIE KEITH. 
Author of ** The Chilcotes,” ete. 
—-—< 


CHAPTER XXI, 


TILLY had set out for Mrs. Popham’s, 
disappointed at her uncle’s desertion, but 
quite unconscious that by appearing thus 
unprotected, she was committing a breach 
of the social law. 

She was made aware of her solecism, 
however, by Mrs. Popham’s rapturous 
delight and admiration of the daring act. 

“So your uncle couldn’t come.” Tilly 
had taken refuge in this bald statement. 
“Well, I’m sorry, for I had promised Lady 
Craven she should meet him ; but it is 
charming of you to come alone! so naive, 
80 fresh! Lady Craven will be enchanted ; 
it will make up for the disappointment 
about your uncle; she does so love any- 
thing out of the common !” 

“Ts it out of the common to come to a 
party alone?” Tilly asked, flushing sensi- 
tively, and wishing with all her heart that 
she had remained at home. 

_ “Oh, not for you!” cried Mrs. Popham, 
innocent of impertinent intention. ‘ You 
can do anything !” 














Tilly had arrived at the hour at which 
she was invited, thus further. emphasising 
her ignorance; and as, of course, none of 
the other guests had appeared, Mrs, Popham 
was able to keep her admiration at boiling- 
point, and to hug, and embrace, and wonder 
over Tilly, as she would. 

The girl’s finer instinct revolted from 
this flattery, and there remained an un- 
happy seed of doubt to trouble her enjoy- 
ment; but as the evening wore on, she was 
able to forget it in a measure. 

Fred Temple was one of the first of 
the guests to arrive, and he made his delight 
at meeting her apparent. He took the 
fact of her uncle’s absence very lightly, so 
lightly, that while she was disappointed 
that no one missed him as she did, she was 
yet comforted as to her misdemeanour. It 
could not be so very heinous, since Mr. 
Frederic Temple made it seem of no con- 
sequence, 

The Lutterels and the Mildmays too, 
and even the dreaded Lady Craven, were 
pleased to be gracious, and threw an ease 
into their greeting that she had not 
expected to find there. In Liliesmuir, a 
stranger was always treated with a degree 
of ceremonious stiffness, supposed to imply 
good breeding on the part of the enter- 
tainer ; for him or her the photographic 
album and collections of dried flowers were 
produced, and conversation was studiously 
set to the level of his understanding ; here 
everybody spoke of the last thing that had 
been seen, or done, or said, with no recog- 
nition of a world beyond his own little 
world; and the girls were carelessly friendly; 
and the young men were—well, the young 
men were not ceremonious, though they 
all expressed an extreme anxiety to be 
introduced. 

There was dancing, and as she hesitated 
to hazard an unknown waltzing step, she 
sat out most of the time with Fred Temple, 
who declared, with the easiest unveracity, 
that he did not care for dancing. 

When she got back to the boarding-house, 
she found her uncle waiting up for her. 
He wore a very gorgeous dressing-gown, 
which was one of his latest acquisitions, 
and he had ordered a supper that would 
more than have met the wants of the 
company she had just left. She laughed 
at him ; but she sat down beside him and 
told him she was very glad to be home again. 

“ Didn’t you enjoy yourself?” he asked, 
looking disappointed. 

‘‘Yes,” she hesitated ; “ I think I did on 
the whole. There was dancing.” 
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“Well, they can’t beat you at that!” he 
said with corviction. 

“Oh yes, they can. The reels and 
strathspeys of our native land find no 
favour here.” 

“You can learn a new step, if that’s all. 
You ask some of your women friends to- 
morrow where’s the best teacher in London, 
and you get him, if you’ve to pay him four 
times over.” 

“Oh, it needn’t be such a costly affair. 
It’s very simple, I believe. Mr. Fred 
Temple said he would show me some day.” 

He looked at her shrewdly, and then he 
laughed. 

“ He’s a smart chap that !” 

“T’ve learned one thing,” she went on 
with a little conscious haste—‘“I ought not 
to have gone alone.” 

“Did they tell you that?” he asked un- 
easily. 

‘No, not in so many words; but there 
was not another girl there who hadn’t 
someone with her.” 

* Well, couldn’t you take Miss Walton 
next time ?” 

She shook her head. 

‘That would be only doubling the mis- 
take. It’s got to be someone old—a 
married woman, or perhaps an unmarried 
one would do if she were quite past the 
dangerous stage.” 

‘““There’s the minister’s widow,” he said 
falling back on Mrs. Moxon, “she’s not 
dangerous.” 

“‘She’s an incarnation of all the pro- 
prieties,” said Tilly with a smile. “I 
think I’d like to begin with someone a 
little more elastic in her ways. I don’t 
know, after all, if even you would be con- 
sidered enough of a guardian,” she went 
on, looking at him as if she wanted to take 
in all his points. ‘‘ There wasn’t any girl 
there, so far as I could see, with her uncle. 
You'll have to marry, Uncle Bob, and 
then we'll be quite safe,” 

He took her little joke as if it were 
much better than it was, and when he 
questioned her further and found that 
there were some undeniably smart people 
present, and that the Lady Craven, of 
whom mention had been frequently made, 
had invited Tilly to drive with her, he 
experienced a modest elation, as one who 
begins to see a long-hoped for goal in view. 

Next morning, however, Tilly found the 
depression of yesterday waiting to begin 
the day with her. Among the disagree- 
ables that belonged to it was that little 
discovery touching Madame Drave, and, 





as it lingered unpleasantly in her mind, she 
at last took Honoria into her confidence, 

Honoria listened composedly to the 
recital, 

“Oh yes,” she said, ‘ I knew that was a 
little way of hers, and I take care to cir. 
cumvent it by never leaving anything 
about that possesses the smallest scrap of 
interest. I tear my letters into such frag- 
ments that the most vicious curiosity 
would hardly take the trouble to piece 
them together again. One person who 
lived here used to write her candid opinion 
of Madame to her friends, and leave the 
letters open ; but I always thought that 
rather a mean way of revenging yourself,” 

“ But, Honoria,” said Tilly aghast, “do 
you mean to defend it?” 

‘‘By no means; though I believe she 
would, on the highest moral grounds too.” 

“ She couldn’t !” 

“Qh yes, she could. She was married 
to a foreigner, of unknown nationality, 
and has lived everywhere, and it is 
wonderful what a queer mental twist some 
of these cosmopolitans get in the course 
of their wanderings.” 

“Tf it weren’t that it would so disturb 
my uncle, I’d tell him about it,” said Tilly 
with resolution. 

“JT wouldn't,” said Honoria calmly. 
“She knows how to give a good dinner, 
though her ideas as to breakfast are crude, 
and she lets us alone.” 

“‘ Except when she listens behind doors,” 
said Tilly, with disdain. 

“Well, that might happen in other 
places too, with more disagreeable conse- 
quences. Madame never betrays any 
knowledge of what she may see or hear. 
There’s always something everywhere. In 
one place where I was they cut the gas off 
at ten o’clock, and you weren’t allowed a 
candle. If you wanted a bath, you had to 
order it a day before; and you couldn’t 
offer a friend so much as a cup of tea even 
if you paid for it. On the whole, Id 
rather my letters were read and my parcels 
examined.” 

Tilly could not take this philosophical 
view of Madame’s lapses; but her uncle 
was more deeply absorbed at this time 
than ever, and she forbore to worry 
him. Other things helped to make the 
impression fainter on her mind. 

Fred was prompt to come and give the 
lessons he had hinted at; and whether it 
was that she was an inapt pupil, or he a 
stringent master, he found in this plea an 
excellent excuse for coming very often. 
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The meetings usually took place in the 
bungalow, where Mrs. Drew had long ago 
made Tilly at home; and as the Patent 
Office was obliging enough to release Fred 
at three o’clock on most days of the week, 
there was a sufficient margin before the 
dinner hour for practical instruction. 

The bungalow served excellently for the 
purpose, since everything in it folded up 
and packed itself away into the smallest 
compass. 

“Tt isn’t everybody's furniture,” the 
Major’s wife would laughingly remark to 


| Tilly, ‘that you can metamorphose at 
|| will into something else. 
|| imagine, now, that this was a sofa?” 


You would never 


“Tt is certainly guiltless of legs,” said 


| Fred, “or else it has tucked them up out 
| of sight.” 


‘Qh, they’re inside.” 

The good woman was herself squeezed 
into the narrowest limits compatible with 
a brisk and cheerful music drawn from the 
piano, which was allowed to retain its 


| normal shape, and on which she played un- 
|| weariedly for the young people. 


“Tt’s as pretty as a picture to see them 


| dancing together,” she would remark to her 
| husband, * only—I could wish she had a 
|| change of partner sometimes.” 


“Shall I telegraph to the boy and tell 


| him to get sick leave, and take his pas- 
| sage?” her husband asked, with a twinkle 
| in his eye. 


“Qh,” she said, “you like to put it on 


'| me.” 


“T know,” he said, “that if you had had 


| your way, that young scapegrace would 
| have been as much married as Solomon.” 


“Well,” she said, using her woman’s 
’ & 


| privilege to skip to a new subject, “the 


| partner I want for her is much nearer 


| home. 
| cousin—ought to have a chance.” 


I think the other cousin—the real 


“That big awkward fellow with the red 


| hands ?” 


| severely, 


| the 





“T don’t know about red hands,” she said 
** He is good.” 
‘ Youalwayshad a kindness for mongrels, 


| my dear,” he smiled, admiring her virtue, 
| while he felt no keen desire to imitate it. 


The dancing took place at an hour when 
workers of the community were 


@ | supposed to be released from their toils, 
@ | and could not be disturbed by this frivolity ; 
| when Miss Dicey relaxec her pursuit of the 
| murderer, and ceased to track the thief; 
| when Mr, Sherrington gave himself up to 
| graceful repose after a morning of gentle 


“tampering ” with the classics ; but it was 





an hour when the Bank held John Temple 
firm in its grip, and refused to let him go 
free even to dance with Tilly. John’s 
chances were indeed fewer than he deserved 
or would have liked ; he came once or twice 
at his uncle’s invitation and dined with him 
and his cousin in their private room; but 
though the fare was abundant to lavishness, 
it was served with bitter herbs. He 
suffered for the sins of his father, for 
though his uncle strove in his blundering 
way to be just, he yet saw all this new- 
found nephew’s qualities through a haze of 
distrust. 

This was hard on John, for he was a 
thoroughly good fellow, and, indeed, not 
clever enough to be a villain, even if he 
had willed to follow in his father’s steps. 
As he could not see Tilly with any com- 
fort at Yarrow House, he took to haunting 
its precincts of a morning, hoping that 
fortune would favour him with yet another 
chance meeting in the Brompton Road ; 
but Tilly was keeping late hours at night 
now, and had ceased her early rambles, so 
that his pains went unrewarded. He took 
her a second time to Fulham; but the 
visit was even more disastrous thaa the 
first. It was clear that no aid was to be 
looked for from Jessie, and she finally 
crushed his hopes by flatly refusing to see 
her uncle, when, with ill-concealed reluc- 
tance, he yielded to Tilly’s persuasions and 
went to Fulham. 

He was shown into the diminutive 
sitting-room, and sat staring about him, 
missing none of those makeshifts by which 
Jessie had striven to give an air of pros- 
perity to its shabbiness: the matting which 
concealed a bad place in the carpet; the 
curtains which had been turned and re- 
turned as if to cheat the sun ; the chairs 
placed in wide aloofness from each other, 
as if to enhance their importance. His 
eye, which he had trained to a liking for 
gorgeous effects, took in all these details, 
In a corner stood a clumsy, old-fashioned 
desk, which he swiftly recognised as one 
that had belonged to his sister Jessie, This 
token out of a vanished past moved him 
more than all the rest. He went and 
stood near it, not touching it ; but staring 
rather forlornly at it. He remembered it 
as well as if he had last seen it yesterday ; 
the purple velvet covering on the slope 
that he had thought so grand, and the 
drawer beneath which had a cunning secret 
of its own, and in which Jessie had kept one 
or two letters, a lock of hair plaited into a 
neat bow and tied with China ribbon; a 
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faded flower or two; and other bits of 
womanly rubbish. He wondered if they 
were there still. 

Perhaps he might have been tempted 
to open the lid and look; but he was 
startled from any such half-formed resolve 
by the maid’s return with a message from 
Jessie thst she must decline to see him. 

At that his heart, which had been im- 
perceptibly softening, closed with a sud- 
denness that half surprised himself. He 
had wanted an excuse to justify to his 
conscience his coldness and distrust of 
John, and the girl’s disdainful scorn of 
him seemed more than sufficient. 

He went home in a dark humour. He 
had foregone a visit to the City, and had 
lost himself in the mazes of Fulham, only 
to be turned out of her house by an im- 
pertinent young hussy who called herself 
his niece! It was a long time before he 
would tell Tilly of his visit, and when he 
did, it was in terms that made her hope- 
less of cementing a peace. She was 
troubled and sorry, for she liked John, 
and would willingly have let him take 
Fred’s place now and then in her walks 
and drives, 

If John, however, was being made to 
see that he might as well “slack off” his 
visits and moderate his foolish hopes, 
Fred was having his innings, and had 
reason to encourage rather than repress 
any wishes he might have with regard to 
Tilly. He was becoming quite another 
young man from the gay Lothario of a 
few weeks earlier. His clubs saw little 
of him; billiards and baccarat, for the 
moment, ceased to interest him; he had 
always loved the garish life of town, and 
now he cared for nothing but to sit within 
the charmed circle of a crimson-shaded 
lamp, and read poetry to an audience of 
one. When it comes to poetry, we all 
know what is about to happen. The 
secret of Perpetual Motion remained un- 
solved ; Boots and Washing Machines suf- 
fered, and, doubtless, many invaluable 
labour-saving inventions were lost to the 
human race, because this young man was 
beginning to fall in love with Tilly Burton. 

There was nothing in Mr. Burton’s man- 
ner or behaviour to check his aspirations. 
Uncle Bob, indeed, extended him a marked 
favour. He was a “likely chap,” had 
always a smile and a gay word, could 
spin a good yarn, too, and was always 
laying off about that office of his, 

Fred used to detain his host upon the 





stair with some scrap reserved for him from 
the day’s doings. ‘We had a patent for 
a new process of hanging sent in to-day; 
we had the biggest bother to classify it, 
None of our fellows would look at it; 
‘Suspenders’ declined it ; ‘Cranes’ scouted 
it; we got it smuggled into the surgery 
department at last, where they hadn’t the 
face to refuse it!” 

It may be doubted whether Mr. Burton 
saw the ironical intention of this mild plea- 
santry, since—unlike some of his country- 
men, unlike most of them—let us brave 
Sydney Smith for once, he ‘‘jocked with 
deeficulty ;” but he liked the young 
fellow’s bright face, and his air of well- 
dressed ease and certainty. 

Nothing, and no one, could make Uncle 
Bob look well dressed, and his manners 
so entirely lacked repose that he could 
legitimately afford to envy the youngster 
in both particulars; besides, it in some 
measure eased his conscience to find him- 
self able to give a hearty liking to a 
Temple. It was, perhaps, with some 
vague thought of reparation, that a new 
idea slowly germinated within him. He 
hinted it to his mentor, and finding that 
it was not withered into premature decay 
by the breath of his disapproval, he began 
to cherish it and foster it till it grew 
strong. 

Thereafter Tilly was allowed to wonder 
and amuse herself over his interest in 
the dancing lessons and in the walks and 
drives, when these were taken in Fred’s 
company. He was continually sounding 
her in what he believed to be an adroitly 
roundabout way as to the strength of her 
liking for the young man; he made the 
clumsiest and most transparent feints to 
drag him into their talk and to surprise 
her opinion of him; but when, for the 
twentieth time, he asked her, with a 
greater or less assumption of indifference, 
how she liked him, he was fain to be 
satisfied with her reply, given with quite 
unmistakeable carelessness : 

“Oh yes, I like him. There’s nothing 
to particularly dislike in him.” 

But when she added with a laugh: 
“There’s sure to be something, though, 
which will come out in time; there was 
never @ young man who wasn’t disagree- 
able on some one point or other,” he was 
so disappointed, that when she ended 
her sentence with, “it is only the old 
ones who are altogether nice,” he did not 
rally, even under the barefaced flattery. 
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